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“BIRTHS. 
‘On the 13th instant, at Koolangsoo, Amoy, 
acon, 


the wife of Tuomas Cov, of a 
ber, the 
ell Road, of 


38 | “AsouT three thousand 


3| floods at Newchwang which we were 





At SI , on the 22nd 
site of J: Honissox, Babbling 
a daught 


At Head’s Bungalow, Chefoo, on the 20th 
September, 1888, the wife of W. B. WaLTER, 
Imperial Maritime Customs, of a daughter. 

At 52, Broadway, on the 26th inst., the 
wife of Mr. D. S. Monnay, of a daughter. 

DEATH. 

At No. 10, Soochow Road, Shanghai, on 
the 26th’ September, 188%, Wrutiam Hexy 
Dossox, aged 32 years. 
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ZAL REPORT. 





uare miles 
ace under water more or less ;” says 
Mr. Holland, Her Majesty's Consul at 
Newchwang, in a letter received in 
Shanghai ouly yesterday; “you will 
easily see how much distress that must 
mean.” Most of us do know how 
thickly populated are the low fertile 
lands in China everywhere, the lands 
that the floods affect ; how village suc- 
ceeds village almost without interrup- 
tion; but even knowing this it is difficult 
to realise what an enormous mass of 
people, simple, contented country people, 
whose wants are few and whose labour 
ordinarily suffices to the supply of 
those wants, is thrown suddenly 
into absolute destitution by the 
inundation of three thousand square 
miles of land. The brief account of the 


able to give when they first occurred was 
a mere sketch in outline ; the detailed 
painting in all its gloomy colours will be 
found ur the letter from Mr. Holland 





published in our columns to-day. Mr. 
‘aton gave us a touching picture last 
year of the floods which followed the 
breach in the bauks of tle Yellow River 





at Chéngchon; but Mr, Turley’s account 
is still more pathetic, while told in equally 
simple language. As he and his com- 
panion proceed up the river, with a boat 
Jaden with 10,000 coarse cakes, to check 
for a time the actual starvation that’is 
reported, they meet boats of all shapes 
and sizes coming down with refugees, 
and the few seraps of their household 
gear that they have been able to save, 
“a donkey, a coffin or two, and gene- 
rally a few pots and pans and-bits of 
matting ;” this is the sort of furnishing 
with which the lucky people. who 
have escaped propose to start in 
the world again. From the very first 
we remark an unselfishness which is 
sometimes thought not to exist in the 
Chinese charaeter, for when they get to 
‘Tien Chuang-t‘ai, though no doubt the 
people would gladly get the provision 
they had brought, they are told that 
there is greater distress farther ‘on, 
‘They go on, sailing over the tops of the 
millet, whose loss means ruin to ‘its 
owners, into what is now a wide sea, 
with only the trees and here and there 
the highest point in a village, shewing 
above the water. ‘They reach one of 
those islets on which about a hundred 
people are collected : they have a Tittle 
grain, and are near deep water where 
other help can reach them ; so’ they 
too, instead of asking for supplies for 
themselves, tell Mr. Turley and his.com- 
panion that the people farther west. are 
starving, and speed them on on their 
errand of mercy. They come at day: 
light to two small islets, where they 
find two old men and a family, and give 
them sparingly of the cakes ; but thése 
people have a little barley, ratten 
and black as it is, and “farther 
west they are still worse off.” At 
last we reach that farther west, and 
its, case has not -been exaggerated. 
On islet after islet are men, women 
and children, the latter in immense 
numbers, living on the seeds of grasses 
aud weeds, or the bran and husks yhtich 
they had recovered from the ruins of 
their homes. The men had many'of 
them stood for days in water up to their 
knees, and even waists, “ the women and 
children being crowded on to whatever 
could be piled up to keep them above 
water.” jose who like the Chinese 
as a people least cannot read this 
account without forming a higher 
opinion of these poor country people. 

ey send on to those who need: it 
more the help of which they sorely 
stand in need themselves; they devote 
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themselves first to the safety of their 
women and children; and in all their 
distress they do not forget their tradi- 
tional politeness, and they offer those 
who come to help them all they have, 
water, and tobacco where there is any 
left. ‘The sort of stuff they are keeping 
themselves alive on we have been told: 
but many of them cannot even use that, 
for all their fuel is wet, and they cannot 
make a fire. 

‘Yhe purse-strings of Shanghai are 
not hard to relax, and such an account 
as this should produce a large contribu- 
tion, We have regretted before that 
much of the money subscribed by 
foreigners here should have been given 
to the fund that has been raised by 
Chinese : we do not for a moment in- 
sinuate that any of the money will be 
couscionsly misapplied, but Chinese 
themselves know, and Mr. Holland men- 
tions a proof of it, that the organisation 
and aptitude of foreiguers for the 
distribution of relief are better than 
those of their own countrymen. ‘The 
Taotai of Newchwang has sent up a 
sub-prefect with assistance, and no 
doubt he has chosen & man in whom he 
has confidence; but the foreigners on 
the spot agree with us in thinking that 
the money will go further in the hands 
of foreign distributors. It is no secret 
—as we have mentioned before—that 
Chinese commonly believe that the re- 

irs of the breaches, in the bank of the 
Yellow River are too profitable to the 
officials concerned, for the latter to finish 
the task too soon. Unfortunately there 
is a want of moral courage in the heads 

“of firms here when the representatives of 
the guilds come to them for assistance. 
They do not like to wound the amour 
propre of their native friends, by say- 
ing outright that they would rather give 
the money toa foreign fund, and thus 
some of the money, every cent of which 
is urgently wanted, is actually thrown 
away, not by those who collect it here, 
but by those to whom it is entrusted 
for distribution. We should like also to 
see the names of the Chinese officials 
down on the subscription lists for sums 
| bearing some proportion to their sup- 
revenues, No doubt they have 

local calls upon them of which we here 
uever hear ; but in the case of a disaster 
like this, it would’ be a in itself, 
and good as an example, if they headed 
the lists with adequate contributions. 
‘There is a beautiful lesson in the case of 
the coolie mentioned by Mr. Holland, 
who had’ been engaged with a gang in 
bringing the rice, contributed by the 
compradore of one of the vessels in port, 
from the boat to the store, who “‘on being 
offered his five or six cash in common 
with the rest, refused to take anything, 
as he had heard it was for the benefit 
of the distressed poor!” It is a great 
thing that the small foreign population 
in Newchwang, which is itself threaten- 
ed with extinction by the fury of the 
river, has already dove so much, and is 
willing to coutinue to be the almoner 
of the contributions that we can send. 
It is no trifle that is needed, too. 





‘The flooded-out thousands, or rather 
hundreds of thousands, have lost every- 
thing, food, furniture, clothing, and even 
if they can be kept alive till the 
waters subside, they have then to be 
provided for during the long black winter, 
when the mereury for months together 
is below zero. Philosophers talk glibly 
of the necessity of these catastrophes to 
prevent the population of China over- 
running the means of subsistence ; but 
| the hardest philosophy must break down 
before such a simple tale of suffering as 
that told by Mr. Purley. 


Summary of Dews. 





LATEST INTELLIGENCE. 





[ev easTERN EXTENSION A. AND C. TRL. CO.] 
(THROUGH REOTER'S AGENCY.) 


CHINA REJECTS THE TREATY 
WITH THE U.S. 
London, 22nd September. 
The United States Government has 
been officially notified by China that 
she rejects the Treaty. 


THE EMPEROR FREDERICK'S 
DIARY. 


London, 24th Sept. 

The publication of the late Emperor 
Frederick's diary has caused a great 
sensation in Germany, as it shows that 
the foundation of the empire was due 
to Frederick’s exertions in face of the 
opposition of Prince Bismarck and the 
reluctance of the Emperor William. 

THE REBELS SURROUNDING 

SUAKIM. 

The Kaferean rebels have closed 
round Suakim. Egypt is dispatching 
assistance. 

THE LANCASHIRE PLATE, AT 

MANCHESTER. 
Seabreeze 
Ayrshire. 
Le Sancy 
OBITUARY. 

Marshall Bazaine is dead. 

SUAKIM BEING SHELLED. 
London, 24th September. 

The Rebels are shelling Suakim with 

cannon. 


PRINCE BISMARCK’S OPINION OF 
THE EMPEROR FREDERICK'S 
DIARY. 

London, 25th September. 

Prince Bismarck has announced that 
he regards the Emperor Frederick's 
diary as apocryphal. 

RIVALS AT SUAKIM. 

French and Italian warships have 
arrived at Suakim. 

ANOTHER IRISH MEMBER IN 

GAOL. 


London, 27th September. 

Mr. John E. Redmond, M.P., has been 
sentenced to five weeks’ imprisonment. 
FURTHER ISSUE OF THE LATE 

KAISER’S DIARY PROHIBITED. 

The German Government has pro- 
hibited the further issue of the Emperor 
Frederick's diary. 
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m 
finute or Despateh by the Viceroy 
of the Liang Kiang ou the attempt to levy 
Loti likin on certificated goods at Ju Kao, 
A translation of the proclamation issued 
‘by the magistrate at Ju Kao was given in 
cour issue of the Ist inst. 

We mentioned a short time ago that it 
was proposed to establizh Zoological Gardens 
here, and the idea seems now to have taken 
form. We have before us a sketch of what 
the promoters intend the Gardens tobe, 
and the scope of their plan will be best 
shown by our quoting one of the paragraphs 
in the sketch :—The objects which, its 
promoters have in are threefold, 
pamely, commercis ititic, aud re- 
creative. The first is to be attained by the 
introduction, acclimatising and breeding of 
such Animals and Birds as are of com- 
mercial value. The second object will be 

ined by providing opportunities for the 
scientific study of Natural History, and 
Botany. Recreation will be obtained by 
the introduction of all kinds of rational 
amusement. There will be a first class 
Restaurant and refreshment accommoda- 
tion, and there is every reason to suppose 
that the undertaking will prove a financial 
success.” No doubt, as the sketch 
out, the formation of the Gardens will 
stimulate collectors of animals, birds, ete., 
throughout China and adjacent countries, 
and those who ate interesting themselves 
in the scheme are very fortunate in 
having the assurance of the assistance of a 
well known naturalist who has promised 
to act as Honorary Adviser to the ‘Board. 

‘The American residents prapose..to. hold 
a local vote on the coming presidential 
election. The polls have been opened at 
Messrs. Mustard & Co.'s store and: will be 
closed at sundown on the 6th of Novem- 
ber next. Citizens residing in Shanghai 
must deposit their ballots in person. ‘Those 
in the outports may send in their votes, 
under cover, to the *‘ Election Committee” 
care of Messrs. Mustard & Co. These 
closed votes will be opened by the Com- 
mittee at the closing of the polls. The 
result will be looked forward to with in- 
terest and it is hoped that all Americans 
will avail themselves of the privilege of 
casting a vote for the candidates of their 
choice. 

‘The building at present occupied’ by the 
U.S. Consulate having been putchased 
some time ago by the Nippon Yusen 
Kaisha, it has become necessary for the 
Consul-General to secure another site for 
his establishment, which will bo shortly 
removed to a more central situation, A 
block of buildings is about to be erected in 
the Kiuki: for Dr. L. S. Little 
from designs by Messrs. Morrison &Gratton, 
architects, to serve as a residence for 
General Kennedy, U.S. Consul. 
and as the American Consulate. We have 
been favoured with a glance at the draw- 
ings from which we ses that the new build- 
ing is to be a handsome four-storied struc- 
ture cf brick and stone, the lower store; 
serving as entrance halls, &c., from whic 
large staircases lead to the principal floors 
which will this means bn raised well 
above the level. The Consul-General’s 
residence is a G-rocmed house, the rooms 
being 20 feet square each. The Consulate 
offices will be considerably larger and more 
convenient than those at present occupied, 
The building provides Consul-General and 
Vice-Consul’s offices and a Court Room 40 
feet long and 20 feet wide. There are 
also Post-office, Shipping, Writers’, Mar- 
shal’s and Clerk’s ofices, well lighted, 
large and airy rooms with a * 
staircase hall in the centre of the buildin; 
about 25 feet square and a good verandal 
on the south side. ‘There is also provision 
made for prison cells, recreation yard and 
warder’s rooms besides the Chinese ‘staff. 
We understand that the buildings are 




































specially arranged for the of which 
they are intended, and in all probebility 
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the: U.S. Consulate-General flag: will. be 
permanently flying in the Kiukiang Road 
fore inany more months have elapsed. 

‘The first heat of the Shanghai Lawn 
‘Tennis Championship Tournament for Sin- 

les has to be played off by the 26th instant, 

‘he match between Mr. W. R. Carles and 
‘Mr.C. Tulloch came off on the Country Club 
ground on ‘Monday afternoon before anum- 

wrof spectators. ‘The play on both sides was 
exceptionally good and Mr. Carles won by 
6/47/5. Messrs. W. Bruce Robertson and 
P. MacGregor Grant officiated as umpires. 
—The match between Mr. Douglas Jones 
and Mr. J. M. E. Machado came off in the 
grounds of the Country Club on Tuesday 
afternoon, Mr. Douglas Jones won by 
6/0, 6/0. Messrs. Ogle and Wintle officiated 
as umpires. 

‘The Organ Recital given by Mr. J. A. 
Robertson at the Cathedral last night was 
very well attended. The programme was 
well selected, and most admirably played, 
and those who did not go missed one of the 
finest performances that has ever been 
heard in the Cathedral. 

‘The weather on Thursday unfortunately 
proved unfavourable for the trial trip of the 
Pao’ Hua which came out of Farnham's 
LowerDock. 
lengthened 
‘There were about a dozen guests on board 
when she left the Old Ningpo Wharf shortly 
after 2 o'clock, and she proceeded at easy 
speed down the river as far as the Red 

juoy which was reached in 1 hour and 35 
minutes without forcing, and in the face of 
a atrong flood tide. She did better coming 
back and reached her old speed of a little 
over 11 knots with 134 revolutions, or 9 
more than she generally to attain 
before the alterations were made. e 
extra length did ance 2 tell the 
slightest her speed, but all due 
allowance must ‘be made” for 
she had no cargo. Her carrying 
has been greatly increased by the 
her former re; 1d tonnage being 339, 
sul her new 401. The trip we 3 ed 
by all.own board i satisfactory anc 
22 ovidoee of th skill with which Mere 
Farnham & Co, had carried out the work. 

A large lorcha called the Sin Chinshan 
was launched from Messrs. Boyd & 
Pootung yard on Saturday afternoon. ‘This 
Jorcha is a composite vessel with iron frames 
and teak planking throughout, and her 
dimensions are :—Length over all 152 feet, 
length within perpendiculars 195 feet ; 
beam 31 feet ; depth of hold 11 feet. When 
launched she was drawing only 4 feet, but 
when ghe .has her three masts put on 
board.sho-is expected to draw 4 inches 
more. Her tonnage is 432 tons, and the 
lercha ia intended for service between 
Haukow and Shanghai. The ae 
was performed by Miss Clark, and a g 
many people were present at the ceremony. 
‘The vessel is owned by Captain Fiben, the 
well known Upper Yangtze pilot of the 
“ Glen” tea steamers. After the launch, 
which took place amid a great holocaust 
of crackers, the guests partook of refresh- 

-ments and wished success to the vessel, 
her owner, and builders. At night, the Sin 
Chinshan was illuminated with lanterns. 

H.B.M.'s Consul General bas received 
the following telegram from 's Charge 
d' Affaires at Tokio :—Quarantine discon- 
tinued in Japan against ships arriving from 
‘Hongkong and Amoy. 

A correspondent sends us the following 
extract froma letter of an old Shanghai 
resident now at home, and thinks it may 
be of interest now that China tea is under- 
going such a of being run down and 

cried :—"*Send me 0 couple of boxes of 

tea, if you of any fairly good first 

. T"raunet drink the mixture of rub- 

bish sold hereabout. It seems a mixture 

of Assam and I don't know what—steel 

filings, from the difficulty I have in digést- 
ing it; I fancy.” 

American Presbyterian Missionaries 

fom Central and South China who recently 
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attended the Synod at Tungchow, returned 
to Shanghai on Thursday by the Tungchow. 

The following further addition. to the 
ped Flood Relief Fund has been 
receiv] the Hongkong and Shanghai 
Bank :—Foreign C ‘Missionary So- 
ciety, Cincinnati (per Rev. E. T. Williams) 
‘Tis. 101. 

‘The writer of Peking Notes in the Chinese 
‘Times says :—Cholera is now very preva- 
lent here, of exactly the same type ap- 
parently as existed at Tientsin. The epi- 
demic did not appear here till about a 
month after it established itself in Tien- 
tsin, indeed it is only within the last week 
that it has attracted serious notice. Yel- 
low placards are posted all about the city 
announcing that free medicines may be had 
‘at certain apothecaries for cramps and 
colics. It is interesting to note that the 
cholera first shewed itself in the vicinity of 
the Sha-ho-mén and Ha-ta-mén and is still 
most prevalent thereabouts, keeping to the 
direct line of communication from Tien- 
tein. 

‘The Chinese Times is responsible for the 
statement that ‘‘the Yangtze is, in some 
important places boginning to shoal,” and 
that ‘off Woosung the depth of water has 
decreased by three feet.” We have made 
every enquiry and are assured that these 
statements regarding the shoaling have 
no foundation in fact, and at Woosung 
the water is, if anything, deeper than 
formerly. 

A telegram has been received here an- 
nouncing the death at Chefoo on the 27th 
instant of Mr, H. L. Norris, the Head 
Master of the Protestant Collegiate Boy's 
School at that port. We understand that 
he had been bitten by a dog, and died of 
hydrophobin. 

‘The following telegrams are recorded on 
the China Coast Meteorological Register :— 
‘Manila, 26th—There is a storm to the 
East of Luzon, and it is apparently pro- 
ceeding — the North-west.” ‘“Hong- 












jongkovg, 27th—The ty- 
moving towards the sh 
” “Manila, 27th—The 
typhoon has entered the China Sea to the 
NNW. of Luzon and if it does not recurve 
it will probably proceed in the direction of 
Swatow 
The signals yesterday indicated that 
there was a typhoon in the China Sea, and 
that it was going to the north-west." The 
Meteorological Register contains this tele- 
th, Hongkong ; the typhoon ig 
approaching Hongkong from the E.S.E.,” 
and the Great Northern Telegraph favoured 
us last evening with the following tele- 


gram :— 
“« Hongkong 6.7 P.a. 
‘Typhoon south of Hongkong” 

On Saturday evening a heavy hail storm 
was encountered by vessels in the Peiho. 
The storm lasted two hours, and the hail. 
atones were as large as good sized beans, 
and the lightning was very vivid. 

The Monthly Bulletin of the Sicawei 
Observatory for July, 1887, for which we 
have to thank Pere Stanislas Chevalier, 
S.J., coutains the usual valuable, tables, 
and -registet curves, ewing the 
daily mean variations of the Darometer, 
thermometer, ete. Thereare some interest 
ing notes on the typhoon which occurred in 
the fourth week of the month ; and those 
who thought that the summer of 1887 was 
an unusually hot one, will be astonished to 
read that ‘the mean temperature of July 
did not deviate from the mean of the four- 
teen previous years.” 

We have received correct definitions of 
the Tree problem from Hermit, Wubu, 
L.E.G., Kiukiang, and H., Chefoo. 

‘One portion of the-contents of the Board 
of Trade Journal is occupied by Miscel- 
Taneous Notices which are usually 
extracts from foreign newspapers. These 




















are no doubt very useful to merchants and 
manufacturers at home. But in the August 
number we find as an extract from the 


hoon is approaching from | 











Belgian Bulletin du Musée Commercial « 
translation from the Peking Gazette which 
appeared in the N.-C. Herald of the 30th 

ch last. It announces the exemption 
from likin of the mineral products of Hai- 
nan and might surely have been obtained 
by the Board of Trade through other means 
than from the columns of a Belgian news- 
paper. This is an instance of the watch- 
fulness of Continental papers of everything 
which occurs in China that is likely to affect 
their industries or to interest those who 
‘are engaged in them, and therein they aro 
in striking contrast to the indifference to 
matters out here shewn by most English 
papers and the negligence of English de- 
partments, of which the case we have cited 
is an example. 

We have received a prospectus of the 
Austin Arms Hotel and Building Co., 
Limited, Hongkoug. The company is 
formed for the purpose of buying twa 
principal and other small lots of land at 
the Peak, the cost of which is to be $100,000, 
and of erecting on them a residential Hotel 
of upwards of 50 rooms, which will occupy 
only half of one of the lots, leaving space 
for further extensions. The Hotel will 
command views of the harbour and Pok- 
fu-lum. The architects estimate that the 
Hotel can be built and completely furnished 
for $80,000, and a terrace of 11 houses 
built and finished ready for occupation for 
a further sum of $80,000. Part of the price 
of the land is tobe taken in shares (600), and 
2,400 shares have been applied for privately, 
in addition. to these, leaving 1,400 to be 











offered to. the public, thus making up the 

whole capital of $200,000, the shares being 

| $50 each. z 
Tt may not be 


gently known to 
foreigners in Shanghai that the dread 
| disease of beriberi known as kaki in Japan, 
is also to be found in North China, At 


Shanghai it is called, SJB fa suan or 
| FRGG swan tung. Berideri or kaki attacks 


the feet and legs, and it is strange that 
the word kaki in the Malay language means 
feet.” 

The Rambler returned on Tuesday after- 
noon unexpectedly to Shanghai, briuging 
two of her erew badly injured by an accident 
which we understand occurred in Hang- 
chow Bay. It would seem that the crow 
were getting up the auchor, when by some 
accident the capstan suddenly flew round 
Knocking several of the men down and 
causing severe injuries to two of them. The 
doctor was unfortunately not on board at 
the time and the ship had to return as fast 
| as possible to Shanghai. As she came up 
the river, si were hoisted for. the 
surgeon from the Cockchafer who proceeded 
on ‘and attended to the injuries of 
the unfortunate men. 

The ire Plate, of seven furlongs, 
which Seabreeze has won, was of 11,000 sover- 
igns added toasweepstakes of 20 soveroigns 
each for starters, but there are a number 
of conditions in the entry which miay have 
affected the value of the win, The nomina- 
tor of the winner—in this case Lord 

ithorpe the present owner of 
! Calthorpe th f Seabreese— 
is to receive 1,000 sovereigns, the owner 
| and nominator ofthe second 500 sovereigns 
‘and the owner of the third horse 
sovereigns out of the stakes. This is the 
first year of the race. 

‘We see that the medical school at Hong- 
kong is being advertised in Tientsin, but 
whether this is altogether a well advised 

may be doubted, and it certainly has 
pearance, coupling it with the recent 

remarks in the China Mail, of being in- 
tended to put a spoke in the’ wheel of Dr. 
Myers’ scheme. ‘The Hongkong school is 
not a commercial venture, as we under- 
stand it, and it has a large field in the 
South of China. Dr. Myers has been 
anxious to convince the authorities in the 
North of the value of having # native 
medical staff, trained in European methods, 
and it has assisted his representations that 
he has been able to shew that the work 
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can be done entirely in China; for there is, 
naturally, some little jealousy of Hong- 
keng in high Chineso circles; and there 
seenis a want of taste in pressing on the 
attention of the Viceroy of Chihli the un- 
founded statement that Hongkong is the 
only possible school. 

‘Phe Daily Press says that a rumour was 
current in the colony that the proposed 
public company, “Dakin Brothers of China, 

jimited,” had fallen through. 

The Hongkong Telegraph nas taken up 
warmly the case of Mr. T. M. O'Sullivan, 
who appeare to bave been scurvily treated 
by the Harbour-Master in Hongkong, Cap- 
tain Rumsey, R.N., and as the case is of 
importance to many besides the actual 
sufferer from that official’s autocratic be- 
haviour, we give the facts. Tt appears that 
Mr. O'Sullivan, having served more than 
enough sea time, went down to Hongkong 

me eighteen months ago to pass his 

examination for chief mate, and was then 
told that he could not go up as he had been 
running on the Yangtze, and the Merchant 
Shipping Act required that he should have 
been at xea for the twelve months imme- 
diately preceding the examination. Mr. 
O'Sullivan accordingly, with some trouble, 
gota berth in a sea-going vessel, which 
was sold, and then he went into an- 
other, finally completing on the two 
vessels one year and twenty-four days. 
‘Then his owners kindly allowed him to 
go down to Hongkong again, but he 
was again refused on the plea that he 
had not served the twelve months i 
ship. There appears to be no such 
tion in the Merchant Shipping Act or in 
the Rules for the examination of 8, 
and Captain Rumsey refused to give Mr. 
O'Sullivan ay explan of his refusal, 
and when the latter applied to him ofticially 
through a lawyer, Captain Runisey. never 
even acknowledged the letter. Mr. O'Sulli- 
yan meanwhile has suffered considerably in 
Joss of time and money, and we are glad to 
see that our contemporary expresses its 
intention, unless some sutficient explaua- 
received from Captain Rumsey, of 
i aging, the matter in the last resort before 
the Governor in Council. 
‘There being, apparent, according to the 
Daily Press, no proper Bank at Macao, a 
Chinaman named Po Hon has been in the 
habit of receiving money on deposit: He 
haa recently disappeared with some $40,000 
of deposit money. 

The following naval news is from the 
Rising Sun of the 19th inst. :—The U.S.S. 
Juniata started ov her homeward-bound 
journey, vid the Suez Canal, at 7 a.m. on 

fonddy last. As she steamed down the 
harbour she fired a salute.—H.I.J.M.’s 
cruiser Takachiho-kan left on the 15th inst. 
for Chemulpo vid Fusan, to join Adwiral 
Ito's fleet, where she is to replace the Fuso- 
kan as flag-ship. 

‘The Rising Sun notices that the first 
cargo of coal from Nagasaki for San Fran- 
cisco is now being loaded at the former 
port on board the British barque Rothiemay. 

"The schooner yacht Coronet, belonging to 
the New York ‘Yacht Club, and owned by 
Mr. R.T, Bush, who is on board with his 
wife anda party of friends, arrived at 
Yokohama on the 17th from San Diego, 
vid Honolulu. She will probably remain 
in Japanese waters about two nionths. 

It has been generally stated that the new 
Constitution for Japan was to be on the 
German model, so that it is probable that 
various schemes have been drawn up ; for 
the Tokio Dempo says that Mr. Piggot has 
drawn up one on the basis of the British 
Constitution, which he has handed to Count 
Kuroda, and which is to be used for re- 
ference in the Japanese Privy Council. 

‘The Japan Mail explains that the gradual 
substitution of Chinese for Japanese trade 
in Corea is not entirely due to the Chinese 
Resident Yuan’s devotion to the commercial 












































interests of his nationals, but is partly to | 9é" 


be accounted for by the lower range of 
freights charged by the China Merchants’ 


S.N. Co., when comy with the tariff of 
the Nippon Yusen Kaisha, The two tarifis 
are contrasted in the Mail, and that of the 
Chinese flag is considerably lower in all 
cases but one. It is also stated that load- 
ing facilities are nmuch better by 5 
ese than by the Japanese line. 
chi was put on the line under a 
of a certain amount of freight annually, 
aud a promise by the Chinese merchants 
in Corea that they would ship by her ex- 
clusively, and they have no difficulty in 
keeping ‘their promises, with the favour- 
able tariff established by her owners. 

‘The Hyoyo News draws attention to the 
fact that the Japanese Government has dis- 
pensed with the services of foreigners at 
the Imperial Mint, and has left off sending 
specimens of its coins for assay to the 
Mints at London and Washington, 

We have noticed a long discussion lately 
in the Japauese papers as to whether the 
‘American or the English system of railway 
building was the better suited to the wants 
of Japan. But according to the Mail, 
already on many of the railways what 
are stated to be ‘American methods are 
adopted wherever these seem desirable. 
‘On ‘the Naoetsu line for instance, as on all 
others in Japan except the Tokio-Yoko- 
hhama and Kioto-Kobe railways, the rails 
do not rest on sleepers, but are pinned 
down, an economical method where a high 
rate of speed is not required.” It would 
be interesting to know what the rails are 
pinned down to, if it be not to sleepers. In 

fac, railway engineering in Japan is, as 
indeed it ought to be, decidedly eclectic, 
for we are farther told that “wherever 
japanese materials can be efficiently used, 
to old sake-tubs as water-tanks,—it 
place. The Japanese railway system 
is really a composite one, in which Ameri- 
can, English, and Continental methods are 
employed ‘indifferently.”” 

‘he following judgment of the Court of 
Enquiry held at the Mercantile Marine 
Bureau at Tokio on the 3rd iustant into 
the loss of the steamer Zamaura Maru, is 
published in the Jupan Mail :— 

SUDGMENT. 

After due consideration, it is found that 
at the time of fixing the position of the 
vessel by calculating the distance off the 
Shiriyasaki Lighthouse, Captain Mitamura, 
@ shizoku of Gumma, did not make such 
calculation properly, and at 12 o'clock 
(midnight) despite the fact that the vessel 
was close to the land by his calculation of 
the distance from Same-mii 
he displayed no care as to 


delegating that duty to tl 
is also 
































looking tothe chart while in charge ; that 
e 

vessel ; did not inform the Captain of the 
increasing fog; did not give fog signals in 


accordance with the regulations, and pro- 
ceeded without reducing speed, by which 
at last the yessel was wrecked by striking 
the reef. We therefore recommend that 
the certificate of captain (A) owned by 
Mitamura, and of first mate (A) owned by 
Maki, be suspended for 6 and 12 months 
respectively in accordance with Article 10 
of the Regulations as to captains, mates, 
and engineers issued by notification in 


1882, 
(Signed) S. EstKo, President. 
T. Yoxor, 
K. Himose, | Assessors. 
T. Nacura, 
I hereby approve of this decision and 
direct it to be carried out accordingly. 
‘Viscount Exouoro TAKEAKI, 
Minister of State for Communications. 
We have soveral tines noticed the com- 
plaints expressed in Fren ndo-China 
‘of the injury done to the trade of the 
colony by the enforcement of the tarif 
énéral, and we learn from the Daily Press 
that the Saigon Chamber of Commerce, at 








a meeting held on the 2ist ult., passed the 


not calculate the position of the | Po 





following resolution ies He Customs 
régime inaugurated in Cochin’ China by a 
decree of the 6th September, acoord 
ing to the law voted by the Chamber of 
Deputies’ on the 4th February, be absolutel; 
abolished from the Ist January, 1889.” 
Committee had been sitting to consider the 
question, and it was determined that. their 
report should be circulated among Ministers, 
members of Parliament, Chambers of Com- 
merce, and others interested. The :im- 
poston. of the tariff was intended to bene- 

it the French manufacturer, but the in- 
creased importation of French goods had 
been trifling, while the general trade of the 
colony for the first six months of 1888 
shewed a deficiency of $2,000,000, and, 
according to land, agent of the 
Masageries Maritimes at Saigon, the .con- 
tinuation of the present system would ruin 
the colony. If persisted in, it will ruin 
the expected trade of Saigon with the 
Meekong valley which will get it supplies 
from Bangkok. Numerous failures have 
already en place in Saigon, and the 
report says conclusively :—‘* The utility of 
the protectionist régime is more than doubt- 
ful from the point of view of natic in- 
dustry. In any case it cannot be effective 
for several years, when the country, 
weighted with heavy taxation, will be no 
Jonger rich and no longer able to buy the 
protected goods.” 

We are glad to see that the Court of 
Enquiry held at the British Consulate, San 
Francisco, into the fatal collision between 
the Oceanic and City of Chester, exonerated 
Captain Metcalfe, and his pilot and officers, 
‘The following is the finding :—The Court, 
having carefully investigated the circum- 
stances attending the collision and loss of 
life, finds as follows :—That the master, 
John meets, certificate 33,762, and Louis 
Meyer, the pilot, appear to have navi 
the Geamahip Oceanic in a safe and peng 
manner, and when the casualty was aj 
rently inevitable, to have done everything 
in their power to avert the calamity. ‘The 
chief officer, G. T. ‘Tilston, certificate 
99,147, G. 'E. Bridgett, second otticer, 
‘certiticate 254, and the other officers of the 
crow, were each and all at their respective 
stations, proper discipline appearing to 
have been maintained and all orders pro- 
perly attended ta. ‘The boats, which were 
immediately manned, were the means of 

Court has no 




















ip’ Oceanic, . 
but desite.to record their praise, that each 
and all performed their duty. The Court 
can only attribute the cause of the collision 
to the steamship City of Chester having been 
caught in the strong ecdy ae Fort 
Point, and the flood tide taking her on the 
rt bow, causing her to run against her 
starboard helm and across the bow of the 
steamship Oceanic. The Court makes no 
order as regards costs. 

Kuhlow’s of August 15th gives us some 
veracious details a resect, fooas to. the 
Peking government e Hongkong and 
Shangbst Baik, and mentions es" ea in- 
teresting circumstance” that the Bank, in 
order to be in a position to hand over at 
once to the Viceroy the entire amount of 
one loan, one million taels at seven per 
cent., had to borrow half of it at five per 
cent.” ‘The consequence was that a species 
of financial calamity arose in Shanghai, and 
the interest rate on loans rose to twelve 
percent.” The negotiations as to the forma- 
tion of a German-Chinese Bank have, 
appears, not yet been brought to a, satis- 
factory result. ‘Then we are told that “a 
short time ago there appeared in Shanghai 
a ‘German Banking Association’ under, 
the managership of a certain Herr Buckon, 
but it disappeared almost as suddenly as it” 
had appeared.” The Germaus are. also 
wi that unless they make renewed 
efforts, they are likely to have to take 
second rank in China, ‘for English and 
French competition is everywhere active, 
and is winning ground.” 
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A MUSEUM IN SHANGHAI. 
Now that the question of a Trade and 

Commerce Museum is being seriously 
Netaken up, Shanghai is fortunate in hav- 
ing among its residents a gentleman 
who interested himself in the question 
some ten years ago, M. Max. Goebel, 
the: Consul-General for Belgium. We 
have to thank this gentleman for a 
volume of the proceedings of the Cham- 
ber of Commerce of Liége, of which he 
was formerly one of the vice-presidents, 
and from this volume we have extracted 
the letter of M. Frére-Orban, who was 
Minister for Foreign Affairs in Belgium 
in 1878, a translation of which we give 
in another column, From this letter it 
will be seen that even at that date 
the Belgian government, urged on by 
M. Serruys, the then Belgian Minister 
to China, was contemplating the estab- 
lishment of a museum in Shanghai, and 
was prepared to place in the budget an 
appropriation, which would have been 
annual, of one thousand pounds sterling 
for this purpose. ‘The scheme hung fire, 
ou, account of the apathy at the time 
of many of the Belgian manufacturers, 
but ‘we are assured by M. Max. Goebel 
that'there is very little doubt that his 
government will come forward again 
with a serious subscription to the scheme 
which is now on foot ; and if the example 
of Belgium is followed by other coun- 
tries, as it no doubt will be, for all of 
them are auxious to push their com- 
merce with the Far East, the success of 
the scheme is assured. The International 
Exhibition which it was proposed 
‘some two years ago to organise here, 
was, too ambitious, as it turned out, 
for our present circumstances, but the 
proposed museum, which will be a per- 
manent. international exhibition in a 
smaller way, is within the resources at 
our command, and may be made of 
more lasting value, than the scheme 
which we were compelled to aban- 
don. We are not disposed to think 
that the management of the proposed 
museum should be in any way connected 
with the Municipal Council, which has 
quite enough to do with the actual 
government of the Anglo-American 
settlement, though it;might be asked to 
provide the building required. Other- 
wise, we think that it should be 
eutirely distinct from our executive ; 
should be more strictly interna- 
tional that the Council ever is; and 
could not probably be in better hands 
than those of the Committee of the 
China Branch of the Royal Asiatic 
Society, reinforced as that Committee 
would probably have to be for the 
purpose. Officials like M. Goebel him- 
self are never likely to be members of 
the Municipal Council, while they would 
be invaluable on the Committee of the 
Museum. Mr. Drummond may ‘be 
ight in thinking that the construction 
of a proper Town Hall is not far off, 
but we to see the beginnit 
of a museum, at least of its organisation, 








before even the commencement of the 
foundations of the hoped-for Town Hall. 
Tn the volume of proceedings to 
which we have already referred is a 
long address by M. Goebel to the 
ae of & plicagsand of ‘Commerce 
of Liége on the then proposed museum 
at Shanghai. This was, of course, o be 
exclusively a museum of Belgian pro- 
ducts, founded with the hope of ex- 
tending Belgian trade in the Far 
East, but the principles enunciated are 
none the less applicable to a general 
museum. The address itself is too 
Jong for republication in full in our 
columns, M. Goebel begins by pointing 
out that the then industrial crisis in 
Belgian was driving her manufacturers 
to seek new outlets for their produc- 
tions ; and with this state of things 
most ‘of the other countries of Europe 
sympathise. Europe at -the present 
time presents a remarkable spectacle ; 
it is on the one hand a vast camp of 
armed men, preserving the peace by 
incessant preparation for war; and on 
the other hand a vast manufactory, pro- 
viding the sinews of war by constant 
labour, producing more than it can con- 
sume, and looking eagerly in every 
direction for outlets for its manufactures. 
‘The three hundred millions of Chinese, 
working on in blissful unconsciousness 
of the efforts of the white races to sup- 
ply them with necessaries aud luxuries 
of which they have never even dreamed, 
are constant temptation to the Euro- 
pean manufacturers, every one of whom 
sees untold wealth within his grasp, if 
he can only introduce his special pro- 
duct to these three hundred millions. 
Philanthropy and the greed of gain are 
Knocking hand in hand at. the doors of 
‘ina ; Europe proj at the same 
time to ameliorate the hard lot of the 
Chinese while she sells them her surplus 
productions. M. Goebel, after sheving 
is hearers the necessity for securing 
a market in Shanghai, repeats M. Frére- 
Orban’s statement that the museum, if 
startedat all, mustbe a perfectrepresenta- 
tion of Belgian industry. Manufacturers 
Sirona Belgium, and for our pur- 
pose their colleagues throughout Europe 
and America, must combine to make 
the representation complete ; for though 
rivals between themselves, they are 
unite in the endeavour to force their 
lucts upon China. For this purpos 
his necessary that each country shuld 
form a small commission to collect ex- 
hibits, for it would be impossible for us 
with our resources to purchase a 
thoroughly representative display. If 
we provide a complete selection of the 
products and manufactures of China, to 
which the agents of home manufacturers 
can refer, we shall be doing our share 
of the work. We can see that if the 
other nations of Europe and America 
go into the scheme as fully as Belgium 
séems prepared to do, it will develop 
into a much affair than its 
authors probably at present contemplate, 
but we can trust those who have taken 
the matter in hand to. bring it within 
manageable limits. There arg many 





signs evident tliat Shanghai is waking up 
from the lethargy that followed the crisis 
of 1882-83, and there is energy enongh 
in the Settlements to make the scheme 
introduced by Mr. Morse in his recent 
admirable and exliaustive letter, and 
previously suggested in our leading 
column, a great success. ‘The home 
manufacturer asks nothing better than 
to be allowed the chance of shéw- 
ing his possible customers in China 
what he can do ; and his cted co- 
operation with his fellows, aided by a 
representative committee here, should 
result in the establishment of a museum, 
which would be as valuable to our 
friends at home, as it would be inter- 
esting to us, and the vast population 
behind us. 








LEKIN IN CHINA. 


Tux Minute of the Viceroy of the 
Liangkiang, a translation of which’ we 
publish in another column, is satisfactory 
enough so far as it goes. It tells the 
official in charge of the Likin Office at 
Hsiakuan that he has no right to 
levy loti likin ou goods passing his 
station, and that this charge can only 
be made when the goods have reached 
their destination, and the certificate for 
half duty, that is likin, has been given 
up and cancelled. When the bonds 
haye reached their destination, and the 
pass has been given up they are to be 
warehoused and the /oti or warehouse 
charge levied on their consignee. Loti 
is an imposition on goods which have 
reached their distination under transit 
or dikin passes and is & sort of octroé 
as likin also is. Foreigners have always 
contended that beyond half-duty their 
goods should not be subject to any 
other tax, but for a long time past loti 
has been levied at the destjuation of 
foreign goods, aud will probably con- 
tinue to be charged for many years to 
come. ‘The Viceroy tells his subor- 
dinate to conduct his office in accord- © 
ance with the Regulations jointly sub- 
mitted to him by the two likin Boards 
of Soochow and Shanghai. His duties 
would seem to be the inspection of 
the goods under a half duty’ certificate 
which pass his barrier, to retain’ the 
s aud forward it to the Head Office, 

‘he official at Hsiakuan, and probably 
at all other places cannot levy duty, 
and an attempt to do so which ended. 
in the detention: of some parcels of 
goods at the barrier, brought on him a 
reprimand from the Viceroy. There is 
no reason to believe that the action of 
the officials of theléAin office at Hsiakuan 
in attempting to levy loti was any- 
thing. more than a blunder on their 
part, into which the hope of increasin; 
their receipts may have helped to len 
th 


em. 

The Times has called the attention 
of the Chambers of Commerce: to the 
abuses of the likin in China, with hate 
cular reference to the doin; 

Viceroy of Kuangtung and Kuaugsi in 
Canton and Pakhoi.. The quotations 
srom the reports of Mr, Alabaster aud 
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‘Mr. ‘Hopkins speak for themselves, and 
the Honk of the Viceroy’s action in' 
the’ transit pass trade is shewn by the! 
returns of the Commissioners of Customs | 
at'the two ports referred to. At Can- 
ton the Commissioner says the inland 
transit trade, which gave promise at one 
time of development, had almost died | 
out in 1887, and at Pakhoi only thirty- 
three passes covering two small lots of. 
matches and Kerosene Oil had been 
taken out durii 


i 


the year. We may 
mention also that at Swatow there 
was no transit trade last year. No| 
doubt the financial difficulties which! 
have beset the Viceroy since the close of 
the troubles with France compel him 
to be not over scrupulous in the means 
he employs to iucrease his revenues. 
He has also had to contend with a 
rebellion inHainan. Among the squeezes 
on foreign trade which he has adopted 
or permits is * the imposition of a heavy | 
differential duty on ‘certificated ’ goods 
as soon as they reach their destination, 
and are deposited in a native warehouse, 
the proprietor of which is held responsi- 
ble for payment.” ‘This is apparently 
the loti Tits in a severer form than we 
know it, and as it is levied in the Pak- 
hoi districts to an extent which pre- 
vents natives taking out transit passes, 
and is killing trade in foreign goods, we 
hope that energetic action at Peking 
may have the effect of ridding com- 
merce all over the Empire of what is au 
illegal imposition. Whether action at 
Peking has the desired effect or vot it 
should be tried at once, but seeing how 
the representations of merchants and 
Chambers of Commerce are treated by the 
British Minister, we cannot assent to 
the remark of the Times “that there 
probably never was a time when the 

‘oreign Office and our representatives 
abroad were so seusitive to pressure 
from British mercantile bodies as they 
are now.” Sir John Walsham has not 
shewn the British merchants who have 
had occasion to address him the com- 
mou courtesy of acknowledging receipt 
of their letters. 

Referring again to the Reports of the 
Commissioners of Customs for last year, 
we find that the demand fortransit passes 
increased here, at Ningpo, and generally 
at theriver ports. At Ichangthe increase 
in the value of goods under passes was 
over 8 lacs of taels in 1887; at Hankow 
it was rather smaller than in 1886, 
owing partly to the larger amount 

through Ichang, and partly 
to the distress in Honan, but it 
was growing iv the trade with the 
North-west. At Chinkiang the transit 
trade shewed a decided improvement, 
that portion of it which was in foreign 
goods increasing by H. Taels 1,023,706 
or over 25 per cent. At Shanghai 
10,000 more passes were taken in 
1887 than in 1886, exclusive of 
those fer opium, and at Ningpo 
the trausit trade continued to improve 
especially in cotton goods. There is no 
transit trade at the Northem ports. 














The provinces near Shanghai aud those 
up the Yangtze have been fairly pro- 


wus, in late years, and their rulers 

jo not appear to be pressed for money 

or to have liabilities which they cannot 

meet without resorting to illegal im- 

positions on trade. Hence the gradual 

developmentof the transit business 
here and at the ports on the river. 


THE MAKE OF TEA IN CACHAR. 
Cacuar produces the largest quantity 
of tea of any district in the Assam 
valley. Of the total area of 211,079 acres 
under tea cultivation in Assam last 
year, there were 54,995 acres in 
Cachar, and the production of tea in it 
was over 16} millions of pounds out 
of a total grown in Assam of over 
68 millions of pounds. ‘The total pro- 
duction in the province shewed an 
increase of 10.91 per cent. on that 
of 1886 and was more than double 
the outturn of 1880. The Report 
on tea cultivation in Assam says 
that the increase has been steady in 
late years, except in 1884, when there 
was a slight falling off. There was an 
increased percentage of 10.65 Ibs. over 
1886 in Cachar, of 36.76 Ibs. in Silhet, 
and all the other and less productive 
districts show increased percentages. 
And the yield per acre for the whole 
province was 385 Ibs. in 1887 as com- 
pared with 363 Ibs. in 1886. In the 
current year, according to the estimate 
prepared by the Indian Tea Association, 
it is anticipated that Assam will pro- 
duce 70,975,884 lbs. out of au Indiau 
crop of 95,829,312 Ibs. ‘The Report from 
which we have been quoting shews that 
the cultivation of tea in Assam has been 
prosperous, notwithstanding the fall in 
the price of the article, and the follow- 
ing extract explains how this has been: 
«The report affirms that, with improved 
communicatious, cheaper labour and 
improved methods of cultivation and 
mauufacture, the cost of production 
tends to decrease. In illustration of 
this view the opinion of a leading 
planter in Cachar is quoted :-—‘It 
is_a curious fact that, although the 
rice of tea is now lower than ever 
known before, still most of the tea con- 
cers did fairy wel as regards profits 
over the year’s working. ‘The explana- 
tion is, that the tea can now be turned 
out for less than what was possible a 
few years ago. ‘The use of imachinery 
of au improved character is now largely 
extended, with the invariable result that 
everything is done cheaper, while freight 
and cost of transport are much less. 
Then, coolies are growing older and 
more skilled in their work, and can do 
more and far better than they could 
when raw hands ; while all extensions 
made upon gardens are put out with 
the best class of plant available, upon 
good soils, carefully chosen, and. these 
parts, as they come into bearing, pro- 
duce a far bigger out-turi per acre than 
the original parts of the garden.” 
Were the same means brought into use 
in this country, tea would be produced 
cheaper and of better quality, and it is 
only by the adoption of similar improve- 


ments that the’ position’ whicl'China tea 
[has in a considerable measure lost can 
be retrieved. 





THE FRENCH NAVY... 
Tuose Englishmen who are troubled 
about the waste, want of organisation, 
blunders and general shortcomings of 
their Admiralty may find sonie comfort 
in ‘the revelations about the French 
naval department which M. Paul Bourde 
has recently made. ‘The story he'tells 
occupies three ne a half colamns of 
Le Temps, and although it is perhay 
a highly coloured asthe accounts of 
the English Admiralty furnished by its 
opponents have been it is very-in- 
teresting. Hitherto the European public 
has heard almost nothing of shortcom- 
ings in the French naval department, 
and something like a settled belief is 
current in England that in everything 
which pertains to their fleet they manage 
things much better in France than we 
do in England. ‘The French press has 
enerally been silent about the failures 
in their system and . ships, and hence 
a geueral belief that everything is as 
near perfection as possible, When 
tables are furnished to the grumbling 
English public showing or at all events 
pretty broadly hinting that the British 
fleet is inferior to the French navy, 
it is no wonder that such a faith 
should be current. Every breakdown 
in part of the machinery, every failure 
to attain the promised speed nd every 
defect in the guns in British ships is 
published in the newspapers, sometimes 
as if these things should afford the 
greatest “pleasure to readers. When, 
for instance, the torpedo bouts of a new 
class made very bad weather during their 
voyage to Ireland lately, their failure ot 
apparent failure was read at thousands 
of breakfast tables next morning aud 
in the course of the same day was pub- 
lished in every capital in Europe and 
in every large city or town in America, 
But when a fleet of French torpedo 
boats did at least quite as badly at yea 
last year, and were found to be as useless 
for ocean going work as the British 
craft are said to have proved themselves, 
very little was said about it in’ the 
French papers. ‘The results of that 
cruise may be said to have leaked out 
ratherthantohavebeen published abroad, 
as they would have been in England. 
We do not think that the French 
system of saying as Title as posible 
ut their naval mistakes or failures 
is as good as ours of having these made 
known, for publicity, even when’ dis- 
agreeable, is better than living in false 
security, and when the public becomes 
somewhat accustomed to sensational 
attacks on the army and navy it learns 
to take them with the rectifying pinch 
of salt. 
Pei ibe Mr. Paul Bourde deals with in 
is r is the financial incapacity of 
naval ten, fall we have heard sone 
thing of in our Naval Lords and naval 
heads of departments. He says :—"' The 
discipline and sense of duty are admir- 
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able throughout the service. All that 
“a country can of its servants as 
regards self-sacrifice is to be found in 
the French navy, but respect for tradi- 
tion blinds officers to defects that should 
be remedied, and esprit de ‘causes 
them to think rather of helping on their 
comrades than of making their positions 
uncomfortable by improvements. ‘The 
personnel is excellent, but the or- 

nisation is antiquated and bad.” 

‘he lasttime the French navy was recon- 
structed was in 1844 but in 1878 a 
committee of the Chamber sat upon 
naval reform and issued a report which 
M. Bourde considers the best of its 
kind. " He continues :—“ The navy had 
fallen into a state of inertia since the 
First Bmpire. ‘The interests of para- 
siteshad become dominant. 'This change 
had been concealed by the obscurity in 
which it had been shrouded. The 
estimates, framed with a view not of 
enlightening the country, but of giving 
the Administration greater scope, were 
examples of disorder. ‘The accounts 
might: have supplied the information 
missing in the estimates, but they were 
even less intelligible, and they were 
made up only at the end of three years. 
Neither estimates nor accounts gave 
any clue as to the cost of a ship, its 
maintenance, or the expenses of an 
arsenal. - From the price of a nail to 
that of an ironclad everything was en- 
veliped in mystery, and the sum dealt 
with amounted to eight millions sterling 
a year. The cause of all this disorder 
was simply that the supplies were much 
Tanger. than could be usefully. spent.” 
In 1879 the strength of the French 
fleet'vas two-thirds that of the English, 
yet the cost of the materials was in 
every particular greater. ‘That for the 
French fleet was £342,000 and for the 
English only £128,000. ‘The comparison 
with England as regards harbours M. 
Bourde considers equally unfortunate 
for his country. For, he says, after the 


adoption of steam, and later on of stee!, | generall 


in naval construction, France should 
have followed the oar of England, 
America, Germany and Italy and con- 
centrated all her efforts on two or three 
dockyards. But posts had to be provided 
for the personnel aud the more harbours 
the more places. ‘The Admiralty created 
posts iu-order to maintain the super- 
abundant staff and the staff created work 
so ay t6 keep their places, We shall give 
the résult of this in the words of the 
abstract of M. Bourde’s paper from which 
we have been quoting :—The artificial 
complications became so great, that not 
to drive the personnel into a corner 
it had to be constantly increased. 
‘The quantity of paper scribbled upon 
became and has remained enormous. 
‘Thus, whereas in England 1,256 per- 
sons did the whole office work, the 
same sort of work required 2,466 per- 
sons ‘in France: The lower services in- 
creaved in a like manner. England 
employed as police in its arsenals 309 
men, who also acted as firemen. France 
required 1,930 men for the same work 
—six. times as many, and while the 


English arsenals employed 16,000 men 
to build their ships, France, with a fleet 
smaller by ‘two-fiftl, kept 24,000 men, 
and the officers complained that this 
was not enough. fighting navy 
was out-numbered by the personnel on 
land ; 3,800 men were maintained on 
land for every 3,900 seamen, and 3,000 
officials for every 1,800 officers. France 
has five military harbours, and the cost 
of every improvement must be multiplied 
fivefold. In England the value of the 
material on shore is £16,000,000, and 
that of the fleet £32,000,000. In 
France the proportion is the reverse— 
32 for the material and 16 for the fleet. 
Part of this comparison between the 
personnel of England and France, 
which tells against the Admiralty of 
the latter nation, is no doubt due 
to the different systems in vogue 
in these countries. We keep a large 
number of naval officers unemployed 
while they are waiting for ships they 
may never get, while the French put 
them these into more or less com- 
fortable posts. The object of the French 
Admiralty is to keep their cadres full, 
so that it may never be taken unawares. 
If M. Bourde’s opinion of the French 
Admiralty and the extravagance which 
goes on there be supported by facts, and 
the appearance of his paper in Le Temps 
is some guarantee of this, there is not 
much to choose between the French 
way of doing things and ours. Money 
is wasted in both Admiralties though in 
somewhat different ways. 


THE DECISION ON THE 
CONFERENCE CASE. 

"Tux decision of the Lord Chief Justiceov 
the Conference case has not been receiv- 
ed here with that interest which would 
have been felt in it had that combina- 
tion of steamship owners been still 
in existence. ‘The Conference is a 
thing of the past, trade having as it 
ly does in'such cases, adjusted 

it out of existence. Internal disagree- 
ments and the growth of the Mutual 
company, which at first was sometimes 
in, or at all events not prohibited to 
shippers by the combined companies, 
sometimes out of the Conference, 

and the starting of the German Lloyds’ 
line, having broken up the confederacy. 
This being the case, merchants and the 
public here did not feel the excitement 
in the issues presented to the decision 
of the Lord Chief Justice, which is 
necessary, in order to take more than 
a general interest in his judgment. 
The Times says that the ee 
community at home had been await- 
ing with anxiety the judgment of the 
Chief Sd paves byt do ae know that 
any such active feeling was experienced 
here. But the owpers of the steamers 
which were members of the Conference 





and those who were ejected therefrom, 
and therefore brought the action, are in 
England, and we can well understand 
that both parties to the suit were 
anxious to know what the decision of 
the Lord Chief Justice would be. So 





far as the China trade was concerned 
the higher freights which the Conference 
compelled shippers to pay had been paid, 
and the transactions of which they 
formed part are closed. Nor were the 
opinions of merchants in China on the 
Conference heard during the trial. It 
might have been shewn by them that at 
a time when from the cheapness of 
transit by sea all over the world, shippers 
in other parts of the East were enabled 
to send forward their goods at very low 
rates, and thus probably in many casex 
were enabled to continue business, 
merchants in Shanghai and a the 
on the gtze were charged 
peat higher “freight than would 
have been the case had the Con- 
ference not existed and competition 
therefore been free in the freight market. 
One year it was computed that the Con- 
ference compelled shippers from Han- 
kow to pay £50,000 more in freights 
during the first month or six weeks of 
the season than they would have paid 
had there been no combination of own- 
ers, And now the angry competition 
which is raging among some at least of 
the former confederates is likely to cost 
them. much more than they got from 
the higher freights which they obliged 
tea shippers to pay. 
The Tort Chief Justice decided that 
the Conference could not fairly be called 
a combination that was ‘legal, He 
says that it was made clear by the evi- 
dence given at the trial that the parties 
to the Conference were determined to 
exclude the Mogul Company from any 
share in the China trade, but he does 
not consider that in doing this they 
exceeded the legal limits of trading 
morality. ‘The means they employed to 
effect the exclusion of the Mogul Com- 
pany was that all the parties to the 
Conference should allow a discount of 5 
per ceut on all freights, not only on tea, 
but on every other kind of produce 
homewards and on all shipments out- 
wards, provided that merchants did not 
ship by any other steamers than those 
managed by the parties to the Confer- 
ence. ‘This plan was effectual, for no 
merchant in order to get a parcel of ten 
or other goods home at a low rate of 
freight once in a while or even oecasion- 
ally, could afford to throw away’ the 
regular discount of 5 per cent which the 








combination offered. The Lord Chief 
Justice says he hesitated for a con- 


siderable time as to whether the pro- 
ceedings of the Conference owners had 
been legalor illegal. He finally concluded 
that they had not acted illegally, “ they 
had not passed the line which separates 
the reasonable and legitimate selfishness 
of traders from wrong and malice. . . The 
exclusion of plaintiffs in 1885 was not 
from any personal malice or ill-will, but 
because they were determined, if they 
could, to keep the trade to themselves, 
and if they permitted other persons to 
share it, they thought honestly, and, as 
it turns out correctly, that for a time at 
least, there would be an end of their 
gains” He added that the plaintiffs 

been as reckless of consequences to 
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the defendants as they accused ‘the 
latter of being to them, and he said 
that the conduct of the plaintiffs dis- 
entitled them to much sympathy. From 
what we see in some of the Home papers 
the decision is likely to be appealed 
against and the doubts of the Lord 
Chief Justice are an invitation to carry 
the case to the highest Court. 

It is not for us to question the 
decision of the Lord Chief Justice. No 
doubt there were very nice points of 
law to be considered ‘in arriving at a 
conclusion as to the legality of the 
proceedings of the Conference as a 
combination which was resolved on 
furthering its own interests to the 
injury of the plaintiff company. The 
United States are finding a somewhat 
similar difficulty in dealing with the 
combinations which call themselves 
trusts, the objects of which are not very 
different from those of the defunct 
Conference. ‘Trusts are formed to re- 

ulate prices in favour of their mem- 
ers, and they squeeze out those in the 
yame trade who will not join them. 
The decision of the Lord Chief Justice 
will not help American statesmen and 
lawyers, who are trying to get rid of 
the’ trusts. ‘The Lord Chief Justice 
takes a somewhat hopeless view of the 
morality of trade. ‘The finding amounts 
to this that, so loug as malice cannot 
be proved, the law of conspiracy will 
not touch those who combine to destroy 
the trade of rivals. ‘This is so opposed 
to the great precept to do unto others 
as we would have others do unto us, 
that if it is English law it is immoral. 
And if it be English law, and shall be 
enerally or often acted upon by power- 
ful capitalists, it will be another weapon 
in the hands of those socialists and 
others, who desire to upset the present 
order of affui 








HUMOURSOF THE PRESIDENTIAL 
ELECTION. 

Sixce the contest began for the Pre- 
sidency, the San Francisco papers have 
increased the number of their political 
cartoons. ‘These illustratious, of the 
crimes of the President, of his sub- 
serviency to England, as typified by 
blunt and burly John Bull, or of the 
transcendental nobility of the President 
fare rather more rough than polished. 
They sonvey the artist’s iutention with 
the utmost frankness, and leave no doubt 
in the mind of the reader as to what he 
meant. ‘The Democratic artist glorifies 
Mr. Cleveland ; the Republican portrays 
him as everything that is wrong, or mean, 
and either in terror of the British and 
injuring his country at their behest, as 
in the matter of the Fisheries treaty, 
or, as in one very severe cartoon, 
hypocritically pretending to twist the 
tail of the British Lion. It is not the 
companion of the Unicorn in the British 
arms whose tail is being twisted, but a 
base imitation of him, out of whose ficti- 
tious carcase the straw stuffing is drop- 
ing. The real animal sits behind the 
President, whose exertions in twisting 
the false and deluding tail are done 


ample justice to. Mr. Cleveland is in 
his shirt sleeves, the hard work makes 
the perspiration roll off his cheeks, and 
so greatly has he fallen from even the 
outward and visible signs of respecta- 
bility and self-respect that the seat of. 
his trousers has been mended with the 
Union Jack. “This Exhibition,” a placard 
on the pedestal on which the imita- 
tion of the kingly . beast stands 
wearing on his trembling head “the 
round and top of sovereignty,” of 
course a mere tinsel crown,—‘ is to be 
0] till the 6th of November next.” 
No wonder the true British Lion struts 
on his hind legs, and, with his paws 
pressed to his splitting sides, laughs 
cousumedly at the scene. 

‘The British Lion has been having a 
bad time of it in the United States 
since the fever of the Presidental election 
made politicians on both sides light- 
headed. At these election times every 
man’s, that is every partizan American's, 
hand is against the poor beast. He 
gets uo quarter. Most people who 
speak in public want to twist his 





tail. “America,” as a recent New York 
Herald said, ‘is blessed in having 
had a dynasty of statesmen who 


might be kuown as the ‘Tail Twisters. 
Old Zach Chandler, of Michigan, a 
mighty man in his day, witlt thews and 
siuews of steel, had rare power as a 
twister. How often was the poor beast 
twirled about and dangled aloft, writhing 
in agony before the eyes of a gloating 


Senate. Old Nevada Stewart, the dyna- | Bi 


mite statesman from the lower levels of 
the Comstock, whose powers of watery 
eloquence are only surpassed by Grand- 
father Harrison, has given the animal 
many a tum, ‘Sulphuric Acid Ingalls 
gave a fine display not long since, 
aud now we have Riddleberger! A 
question of humanity — utility, per- 
haps—arises which some conservative 
orator like Mr. Evarts could lay before 
the Senate. Why not buy the poor old 
lion a new tail? “The present must by 
this time be twisted out of all value or 
service. And apart frow the lion’s own 
feelings in the matter, the dynasty of 
‘Tail'Twisters remains, aud what will they 
do with no tail to tw Yesterday it 
was Chandler ; to-day it is Riddleberger 
—what about to-morrow?” — ‘'o-mor- 
row, and the Presidential election 
after the one that is coming in Novem- 
ber uext, and, we dare say at many 
another time when the best of friends 
disagree for a season, there will be tail 
twisters. The British Lion need not 
deceive himself, he need not lay the 
flattering unction to what he is pleased 
to call his soul that the day is near at 
hand when he can put his tail either to 
natural or graceful purposes at his own 
will. He must always have it conve- 
nient for the American tail twister to 
catch on and twist. He may not swing it, 
nor may he use it like a once celebrated 
personage who backwards and forwards 











switched his long tail, as a gentleman 
switches his cane. 

A curious feature in the cartoons and 
in the stirring appeals to Republicans 





and Protectionists is the repeated. as: 
tion that Great Britain is the un rine’ 
pled seducer whom true hearted ‘Ameri- 
cans have todread. Just.as millions of 


Frenchmen believed at the beginning of 
this century that the gold of theinfamous 
Pitt was lavishly employed to corrupt 
Europe, and even the virtue of France, so 
now it would seem that the Cobden Club 
and the unprincipled British Free Trade 
manufacturers, are sending immense 
sums of gold to the United States. 
History seems torepeatherself in a small 
way, notwithstanding that a vast amount 
of enlightenment has been poured: on 
the world-in the last eighty years or so. 
In one cartoon we have President Cleve- 
land, in 1887, waving his hat and ex- 
ploding with laughter at John Bull, the 
fat farmer in cords and boots, knocking 
down Uncle Sam, in a starry coat ant 
vest—with a large Canadian codfish, 
while Mr. Bayard stands by patting 
the head of the smiling British Lion. 
A year later, the President is pushed 
forwards by the shoulder by John 
Bull, still with the Canadian” codfish 
concealed behind him. ‘The Pre- 
sident tremblingly offers his Message 
to a crowd of highly respectable looking 
Republicans, whose leader, apparently a 
well-to-do Irishman in small clothes 
and with a handsome shilelagh, i 
the offer of the document derisively. 
Mr. Bayard is all this time engaged in 
throttling Uncle Sam—still in his starry 
upper attire—behiud a place where 

ish Free ‘Trade, represented by a 
lean and hungry lion is concealed, ready 
to spring out, as soon as Mr. Bayard 
has reduced his victim to wnconscious- 
ness, and devour the remains, In an- 
other cartoon, Mr. Cleveland rows a boat 
towards the American shore, at the 
row of which the British Free Trade 
ion gazes greedily, under the flag of the 
“Solid South,” towards the waa John 
Bull sits in the stern on a pile of his 
“pauper Iabour ” productions in cotton 
and woollens, with which he hopes to 
reduce the happy American workman 
to destitution. 

John Bull and his lion are treated 
just as badly by the Democratic 
caricaturist. In one cartoon, while 
Uncle Sam, iv light summer attire aud 
a black band on a white hat, runs 
breathlessly up to shake hands with 
the President aud calls out “ good boy, 
Grover” Bull sueaks off with a fishing 
rod over his shoulder, and the 
lion skulking with his tail very 
much between his legs, to a fishing 
smack that lies near the shore. One 
would almost thiuk that John Bull, his 
gold. which he spends in millions on 
corruption, and all that is meant by his 
“pauper labour” were a greater force in 
this election than Democracy or Re- 
publicanism, Free ‘Trade or Protection. 

















Gutports. 


CHI-NAN FU. 


———»—__ 
(FROM OUR OWN CORRESPONDENT. ) 

I am_ glad to learn that the present 

Acting Treasurer, Fu-jun, is not to suffer 
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nthe 


errors: id 
records and accounts. On examination, the 


from, the 


mistakes all plainly involve the: previous 
‘Treasurer, who as just ri 4, 80, be 
retires, and is also degra at the same 
tine. _It is expected that the real incum- 
‘bent will arrive shortly. 

“The tity is now busy with the prelimin- 
atigs ‘of the great examination. Several 
thousands - cf students are here, but it 
is-nob yet announced how many will 
aetually enter for the examination. 
Several hundred students have been 
rejected in the preliminary examination 
before the’ Literary Chancellor, ‘To-day 
they gathered and went to the Gover- 
nors Yam@n, petitioning his interces- 
sion, ‘The Chancellor has been - much 
more severe than has been known in past 
years, and so the students have found that 
the ‘preliminary contest was not to be de- 
spised: Coming from various parts of the 

wince, there is considerable ill-feeling, 
‘on thus being prohibited from the real 
contest. 

‘The examiners arrived two days ago. 
‘The Chief Examiner, Shéng Yi is s Man- 
chu, ‘and is’a Libationer in the Imper 
Academy.’ He: is a man ‘noted for strin- 
geticy in‘all the regulations, and is expected 
to give the students a severe exainination. 
‘The Assistant Examiner is Ch'8n Yu-chung, 
a native of Tientsin. 

‘The excitement about the return of the 
Yellow River has away, and excite- 
nuent over degredations has taken its place 
in the official circle. P‘an Chin Wen. 
‘a former official of Shantung and regarded 
as aman of much real ability. is again 
degraded. Last year he was elevated to the 
highest rank, and along with Shao Hsien, 
Ke is deprived of hjs rank, but left at the 
place to redeem himself—a very doubtful 
result in such a work as stopping up that 
gap. A former Director of the , 
Chéng T'u, and the lite Director—s former 
Governor of Honan—Li Ho-nien, are 

ished, ‘The Governor of the province, 

i, Wen-wei, and the Head Minister—a 

resident of the Board of Rites—Li Hung- 
taao, are returned 3 degrees, but retained 
at their posts., Such is the havoc among 
the highest, Who, now, will dare to pro 
pose anything about the Yellow River, and 
risk the doom of being appointed an official 
there and so be degraded? Perhaps the 
Governor of Shantung would be a good 
man to be selected, seeing his Yellow River 
speculations here have not come to nought. 

‘We hear that the head of the Confucian 
family, since his visit to Peking, has 
become betrothed. The damsel is the 
daughter of Suen Yi-wén a member of the 

‘and also a member of 
the Grand Council, Said official is a native 
of Chi-ning’ Chow, in this province, and 
io she is a fitting selection for the “Holy 
Man.” We wish them joy, and so’far as 
‘wo can learn nothing but joy is expected. 

. The same day the great examination 
Degitis here (13th), the American Presby- 
terian Synod of China begins in the city 
of ‘Tung-chow-fu at the east. end of the 
province, In:this connection it is worthy 
of note that the only two Protestant 
Christians to enter the contest are both 
members of the Presbyterian Mission, one 
‘of them isa graduate of the High School 
at Tung-chow, and for the: last two years 
has been an- instructor in that institution. 
‘We beliove he is the. first one to enter, the 
great examination. . He is especially well- 
trained -on- ‘Western mathemathics, and 
may therefore be.a prominent person, if 
mich studies or questions are proposed. 
‘The examiners and the Governor enter the 
Hall to-morrow. 

~ Sept: 10th. 


TIENTSIN. 
We hear from’ Port Arthur that Dr. 


Diichon ‘Doris ‘atid Commandant Aubert 
are fast recovering from their serious in- 
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juries, the result of the fall of the house 
‘already recorded, 

_ All pumps . available at Port Arthur, 
including one from Gwynne’s of London 
of very great power, are at work night and 
day endeavouring to empty the basin. Tho 
pumpe are gaining on the leak, and the level 
of the water is being lowered slowly. 

. Sickness has abated in Tientain, and the 
city is, as regards health, in a normal state. 
Compared with ten or even five years ago 
the sanitation of Tientsin has been im- 
proved in many ways. 

‘The activity of the river Liao threatens 
to cut off the British settlement and native 
town of Ying-tzu, which aro situated on a 
sort of peninsula formed by the great bend 
of the river. The present position may 
not be materially changed for nine or ten 
months to come, but when the next sum- 
mer freshets are on, there seems every 
likelihood of the river entering a creek to 
the rear of the British settlement and 
making a short cut towards the sea, either 
sweeping away the unstable mud on which 
town and settlement are built, or maki 
an island of the site. ‘The resulta of 








change are so impossible to foresee that 

it is worth a very considerable effort on the 

part of both foreigners and Chinese in- 

terested in Ying-tau to adopt some protec- 

tive measures to keep the river to its present 
mes. 


channel.—Chinese 





(FROM OUR OWN CORRESPONDENT.) 

On the Sth inst,, Colonel Chaillé Long of 
Egyptian fame, formerly chief of ‘tall to 
Gordon in the Soudan, and now Secretary 
to the U.S. Legation here, left by the s.s. 
Higo Marn for Fusan, wherefrom the Co- 
Jonel intends to cross over to the Island of 
Quelpart for the purpose of exploration 
and collecting notes of travel. This island, 
which local tradition says, was visited by 
Yacoob Khan, in search of conquests, 
once a settlement of Spanish or Portuguese 
traders, was the scene of the stranding of the 
Sperber, is now the seat of at least two 
branches of highly ornamental Corean in- 
dustry, and is altogether a field which is 
sure to yield rich return to an explorer 
of Colonel Long’s ability. 

A Japanese seton under the Com- 
anand of Admiral Ito arrived lately in Che- 
mulpo. Admiral Ito visited Seoul as the 
guest of Mdme. and Minister Kondo, who, 
fo celebrate the occasion, gave a most suc- 
cessful entertainment on the 8th when a 
very enjoyable evening was spent listening 
to the really excellent performances of the 
Japanese naval band. 

in the tenth it appears that a deplorable 
encounter took pl tween Japanese 
sailors and Chinese in Chemulpo. A dispute 
arose, and from words it came to blows, a 
Chinaman being severely wounded and 
several burt on both sides. 

On the evening of the 11th in celebration 
of the nameday of the Czar of all the Rus- 
Tibatice gates Pa the Sree Eenles 

ion were thrown open ime. 
Minister Waeber. The ds of the 
Legation were most charmingly decorated 
and illuminated with more than 1,000 
lamps. Among the chief guests we noticed 
tule Kilo, Piney and Hasigashi, Adm 

‘rien, anc i i, Admi- 
ral Ito, Generals Chung, Han and Dye, 
Mr. Denny, Rev. Mr. Jones and manj 
more. His Imperial Highness the G: 
Duke Alexander, who is expected on a visit 
here, did not arrive in time to take part 
in this most brillant entertainment. 

Spgctator. 














16th September. 
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ABSTRACT OF PEKING GAZETTES, 
—-. 
MEASURES FOR THE RELIEF OF DISTRESS IN 
ONAN. 

September 8th.—The Governor of Honan 
reports the measures which he has taken 
for the relief of the distress which now pre- 
vails in that province on a very scale; 
and which promises to be of long duration. 
He states that 15 districts and-departments 
in the lower part of the province were sub- 
merged by the overflow of the Yellow River 
at Chéng Chou, and that close wy 
2,000,000 of people were left dependent 
upon ‘charity. In the districts where the 
suffering wasmost severe, tents were erected 
and gruel was distributed free by the 
Government; a number of benevolent 
gentlemen from the South brought a large 
supply of funds and administered reliof 
personally over a large tract of country. 
‘As soon as the repairing of the breach was 
commenced all the able-bodied men of the 
neighbourhood -found work enough to 

ford them a living, but unfortunately the 
spring was well advanced before operatior 
were started. In the meantime those who 
had at first something left from the dis- 
aster became totally impor hed and were 
also obliged to seek relief, and from the 
spring onwards the number of applicants 
has been continually on the increase. 
Daring the damp and sultry weather 
which followed disease appeared among the 
refugees, who were to alosely huddled to- 
gether and it was found necessary to re- 
fieve the overcrowding by sending away 
those who were able to work, as also those 
who had relatives to whom they could ap- 
ply for assistance. ‘The old and feeble as 
well as the women and sick were retained 
in the refuges, and fed upon rice instead of 
gruel. All the rice in the Government 
granaries as well as that subscribed by 
the people was used up in’ this manner, 
























and officers were sent to procure freak 
supplies. It was feared that the mer- 
chants in the district itself would 


hold back their stock of grain for higher 
pricés, and recourse. was to the 
markets of Huai-an, Yang Chow and that 
neighbourhood, whence supplies were con-. 
veyed up the river Huai to Honan. The 
consequence is that the price of grain in 
Honan has not risen materially, and that 
the refugees have not been allowed to drift 
away uncared for, The work of relief, 
however is intimately connected with the 
work of repair, and Memorialist saw from 
the beginning’ that relief would xequite 
to be continually administered as long 
as the breach remained unclosed. He 
pressed the subject upon the attention 
of the Throne, but even after sanction 
had been given for the closure of the breach 
the work was delayed for a long time owi 

to the doubts and difficulties with which 
the subject was beset. The water of the 
Yellow River flowed into the Chia-lu and 
Sha-wa rivers, and as these were full of 
shallows these was no means of draining it 
off. All that could be done was to take 
auch precautionary measures as “circum- 
stances would permit fot confining the 
damage within a8 small bounds-as possible. 
Embankments ‘of t length were con- 
structed in the Hsing-fu, Hsi-hua, Shén- 
chiu and other districts. e three 
district cities of Chung-mou, Wei-shih 
and Fu-rau encountet the full force 
of the flood, and. were exposed to the 
utmost danger. Since the commencement 
of the summer freshets reports from the 
district: officials state that not only have 
the villages which were flooded last year 
been again submerged, but. that places 
which then ‘are now under, water. 
The result has been s large increase in the 
number of eer for relief. The North 
West wall of the town of Chung-mou was 
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demolished by the flood, and it was only 
by working night and day’ that the city was 
with difficulty saved from destruction. 
Orders have been issued for the removal 
by boat of the prisoners in the town 
jail to a neighbouring district, and the in- 
habitants have been advised’ to have all 
the aged and infirm as well as women and 
children also removed to a place of safety. 
For the past eleven months the measures 
taken for relief of distress have fortunately 
revented any deaths from destitution. 
fat now, what with the autumn freshets 
aud the uncertainty of being able to close 
the breach, this distress has been greatly 
intensified, and the sums required for its 
relief will be proportionately greater. Me- 
morialist- feels appalled at the prospect 
and cannot rest by night or day.—Rescript. 
Wo have perused the foregoing, and we 
command the Governor to direct his sub- 
ordinates to make suitable arrangements 
for administering relief and carrying on the 
work of repair so that the suiferers may 
not be deprived of their homes.—Let the 
Board take note. 
STRANGE BEHAVIOUR OF AN OFFICIAL, 
Sept, 9th.—The Governor of Hupeh re- 
ports that an expectant Magiatrate, named 
i Lien-tu, came towards the end of last 
year and brought a charge of maltreatment 
‘and cruelty against a brother officer named 
Ch'in Wu-shun, an expectant Prefect in 
tho Canton province. On examination, his 
statement was found to be incoherent, and 
his demeanour was not unlike that ’of a 
lunatic, He was handed over to the Prefect 
of Wu-ch'ang, where his brother made a de- 
claration that he was suffering from mental 
aberration, Early in the present year he 
again turned up at the Governor's yawén, 
and asked admittance on the ground that 
he had important public business to discuss. 
He was again examined by the Prefect and 
behaved very wildly in public Court. The 
general drift of his statement was as follows: 
—Some fifteen years ago when serving under 
‘Tso Tsung-t‘ang he was deputed to assist 
Ch'én Wu-shun in obtaining some military 
supplies and he asserted that the latter 
had sent in false accounts and had been 
guilty of malversation of public, money. 
fo himself had been subsequently nomi 
nated to the office of Magistrate in 
and being deoply involved in debt and un- 
able to meet the expenses of proceeding to 
Poking, he applied for assistance to his old 
colleague, Ch'én Wu-sbun. At first he 
wrote to him, but meeting with a refusal, 
he went to Canton and consulted him per- 
sonally. On one of these visita he was 
drugged and lost entire control of his 
sonses, The Canton authorities, seeing 
his condition, treated him as a raving 











maniac and ‘sent him back to Hunan, | thro 


where his relatives placed him in con: 
finement much against his will. His whole 
atory was extremely confused and con- 
firmed the belief that he was not in 
possesaion of his senses. The Memorialist 
comments on the fact of the man allowing 
80 many years to expire before bringing 
his o ‘and even eupposing that they 
wore not fictitious, points out the difficulty 
of having them properly investigated so 
long after Tso Teung-t'ang’s death. He 
has however, forwarded a copy of them to 
the Governor-General of the Shen Kan 
provinces, and asked him to take what 
steps he may think requisite in the matter. 
In the meantime, as the plaintiff is a re- 
sponsible officer who might at any time be 
entrusted with official duties for which he 
is obviously unfit, the Memorialist asks 
that he should be ‘stripped of his rank aud 

laced under restraint, which is granted by 
Fasperial reseript 

CUSTOMS REVENUE AT HUAI-AN. 

Soptember 10th.—The fixed assessment 
of the Huai-an Customs was originally Tis. 
254,363.6.0.2, to which a surplus amount 


‘has since been added of Tis. 110,000, making | pe! 


a total of Tis. 364,363.6.0.2. ‘The last 
Superintendent, was only in oftice fora single 





day and collected Tis. 89.1. “During the 350 
days of tho present occupant’s term of office 
he has collected at the three Custom houses 
under his control a sum of Tis. 61,173.4.6.4. 


Thefellowing remiaia nsof duty were 
ed, Tis. 2,083.2, upon grain for the relief of 
the distress in Honan and Tis. 3,605.5.2.9.2 
upon timber and other materials to be used 
in the repairs of the Yellow River and the 
pee of Duke Confucius. collection 
fell short of the total assessment by a sum 
of Tis. 297,412.3.0.9. This deficit is ex- 
lained as follows: Huai-an was in former 
Bays a great entrepot of trade between the 
North and South and the revenue then 
was proportionally large. Since the esta- 
dlishment of foreign trade at Shanghai, 
foreign and native produce travel under 
transit passes issued by the various Custom 
houses and are exempt from all duties en 
route. ‘The consequence is that the collec- 
tion at the Huai and Su Custom houses 
has dwindled down to an_ insignificant 
amount. At the present time, however, the 
stapl source of revenue is derived from 
beans and bean-cake from Hsii Chou and 
P'i Chou. ‘The present Superintendent's 
term of office did not commence until the 
season for this crop was over, and during 
the present year, owing to the breach at 
Ch‘éng Chou and the great distress caused 
by the floods in the Northern part of 
Anhui, very little of this produce reached 
the Huai-an Custom house. A great num- 
ber of bank failures followed, and 
money being tight merchants withdrew 
from the business, and the consequence 
was that considerable smuggling took place 
in Gorernment vessels. The chief cause of 
the falling off is however the Transit Pass 
system, which is daily becoming # more 
important factor in the conveyance of mer- 
chandise. 

APPOINTMENT OP EXAMINERS AT PEKING. 

September 11th.—(1) Fu K‘un and 
Weng T‘ung-ho are appointed Chief Ex- 
ausinecs forthe second Degree at Peking, 
the Assistant Examiners being Hsii Kéng- 
shén and Hsieh Yin-sheng. With the 
above are associated eighteen members of 
the Hanlin and a number of subordinate 
officers. 

POSTHUMOUS HONOURS FOR A BRIGADIER 

GENEKAL. 

(2) The Governor of Hunan reports the 
death of Tang Jui-t’ hi he 
office for thirteen years as 
of Chéng-t'ang, and who had so endeared 
himself to the people that numerous peti- 
tions have been received asking that honour 
should be paid to his memory. ‘The deceas- 
ed who had been in the army for over 40 
years started his career as a volunteer 
under Li Méng-ch‘in and served all 
ugh the Taiping and Nienfei rebel- 
lions, having taken an active part in the 
re-capture of nearly all the important 
sitio and receiving, a gunshot wound 
which gave him trouble during the rest 
of his life. After his appointment as 
General at Chéng-t‘ang he exposed the oor- 
ruption that had bean pozceed by his tee 
decessors, and applied his whole mind to 
attaining ‘perfection in the military system. 
in ae a Kk geet Eo 
welfare of the people, enco the 
gromh of tea and silk, established a widow's 
fund in the army, and raised a fund for E 
benefit of proceeding to Pe- 
king for their final Degree. As a warning 
to himself, he had the two characters 
for ‘respect and awe” hung up in his 
drawing room, and on receiving his sub- 
ordinates he never failed to put them 
through a close examination on questions 
of drill. He had a few houses in his 
native village for the accommodation of the 
caretakers of his ancestral cemetery, but 
with this exception, he did not own an 
inch of ground at the time of his death. 
Last year he was deputed to perform the 

riodical rites at the grave of the Emperor 
‘Shun, and while on the way there, died at 























Tso Chou from a recurrence of his old 





‘malady.-“ By ‘SppenderVe-ehie 
memorial he has been granted the. pos- 
thumous honours accorded to officers who 
die from troubles brought on: by active 
service in the field. 2 


REWARDS TO LIKIN COLLECTORS IN HUNAN. 

(1) Some time ago the Governor of Hunan 
recommended ‘or promotion the officers in 
charge of the two likin collectorates at Yo 
Chou and An-hua on the ground that the 
receipts for the year had been greatly aug- 
mented by the activity of their administra- 
tion. The Board of Office objected 
to the recommendation, maintained that 
the collection of likin was a mere routine 
matter of duty which gave no claim to 
reward, and asked that the Governor's 
suggestion should be vetoed. To this 
the Governor now replies and admits’ that 
the collection of likin in the old time- 
honoured style would not establish a title 
to any except reward. In all the 
provinces # likin berth is looked upon as 
fine place to feather one’s nest in, and 
the Governor thinks that defalcations of 
this kind ought to entail punishment. 
Acting upon this view of the question, he 
recently degraded the likin collector at 
Hankow, and he submits that if defaulters 
are to be punished, officers whose conduct 
has contributed to an improvement in the 
revenue ought to receive some encourage- 
ment in the form of reward. In the pre- 
sent instance, the receipts at Yo Chou were 
Increased by the management of the officer 
in charge by a sum of Tis, 270,000, while 
at An-hua the advance on former years 
amounted to Tis, 105,154. The Memorialist 
therefore asks that the Board should be 
directed to confirm his former recommenda 
tion and in an Autograph Rescript the 
‘Emperor has been pleased to accede to this 
request. 











APPOINTMENTS, 


September 12th.—(1) Fu K*un having 
been appointed Chief Examiner for the 


second Degree at Peking, his numerous 
offices have been temporarily filled as 
is to act as Com- 
Kun 


follows :—En Ch‘éi 
mandant of the Peking Gendarmeri 
is to supply his place as Presi 
the Board of Revenue, and Lunj 
Red Banvr Corps, ‘During the 
ner Corps. ing the time that 
the other Chief Examiner, Weng T'ung- 
ho, is absent from his post aa President of 
the Board of Revenue, P‘an Tau-yin will 
fill the vacancy in addition to his present 
spe iments. 

e Assistant Examiners are Hail Kéng- 
shén and Heiieh Finshtog. For’ the 
former, Ch'i Shih-ch'ang will act as Pre- 
sident of the Board of War, and the ‘lat- 
ter’s place as vice-President on the Board 
of Punishmenta will be filled by Hai Fu, a 
Senior Wrangler and vieeProsident of 











IMPROPRIETY OF LANGUAGE. 
(2) A Decree.—In a Memorial which we 
received to-day from the Censor Tuan 
Liang reference is made to the 29rd:day 
of the 8th moon, which is s palpable blun- 
der, and the phrase ni pao is written t'e pao 
another piece of gross carelessness. We com- 
mand that the writer be handed over to the 
Board for the determination of a penalty. 


APPOINTMENT OF SUPERINTENDENT OF 
CUSTOMS AT THE CH’UNG-WEN GATE, 
ot SEE Kime, the President of the Board 
venue, that -ho-pu’s term: 
of office as" Collector of the P log octet 
duties has expired, and submita a list of 
officers belonging to the various public de- 
partments as also to the eight Banners and 
the office of the Imperial Household who 
are eligible for the appointment and from 
whom the Throne is asked to make a selec- 
tion. The last three incumbents of the 
office are as usual excluded from the list of 
candidates, the appointment which is one 
of the most lucrative in the capital being 
held only for one year, 
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: OF CUSTOMS. 

(4) The Comptroller of the Imperial 
Household solicits the Imperial instructions 
respecting the appointment of the Deputy- 
Superintendent of Customs at the same 
gate, the nomination of whom lies with bis 

spartment. He proposes either to submit 
the names of two officers or to await such 
selection as the Throne iteelf may please to 

re. 


RETIREMENT LN MOURNING OF THE SUPERIN- 
TENDENT OF CUSTOMS AT HUAI-AN. 

(8) ‘The Governor-General at Nankin, 
and the Director-General of the Gran 
Canal present a joint memorial reportin; 
the retirement on account of the deat 
of. his mother of the Superintendent 
of Customs at Huai-an and the steps 
which have boon, taken to fill ‘the etn: 

rary vacancy. The Superintendent hav- 
De reported the fact to the Director- 
General, the latter could find no precedent 
on the ‘subject, and telegraphed to the 
‘Governor-General to ascertain his views on 
~ —_, ree Governor-General held 

t, although there were no special regula- 
tions for the retirement ee wae cir- 
‘cumstances of Superintendents of Customs, 
the same rule ought to apply as in the case 
of Viceroys and Governors, and telegraphed 
ry reply to that effect. ‘This was communi- 
cated to the Superintendent, one of whose 
clerks, Ch'éng Tetng, was appointed to 
take over temporary charge of the duties of 
‘the post. As soon as the Superintendent 
Yias handed over charge, he will return to 
Peking to keop 
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term of office. 
th. —No papors of interest. 








Meetings. 








MUNICIPAL COUNCIL. 
abt, Mecting of the Counil eld in 
nanghai, on Tuesday, the 18th Sept., 1888, 


it Adler Yeend Dues, HHL Jovenh, 
‘man jer, Yeond Duer, H. H. Joseph, 
TMaogroguns and the Searstary. 
‘The Minutes of the last meeting are read, 
* confirmed, sigued. by tho Chairman and 
passed for publication. 

Cash Statement for the past week is sub- 
mitted and cheques for sundry accounts are 
signed. 

4 Cattle in Native Dairies, 





—The 





following 


report is ordered to be published 
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‘Submitted, J.H. * 
The Meeting then adjourned. 








CHINESE ZOOLOGICAL SUMMER 
AND WINTER GARDENS. 

The preliminary meeting to promote the 
above tamed achemo wae beld'on Wednes. 
day night in the Library of the China 
Branch of the R. A. S., and the interest 
that the project has awakened aman ‘both 
Chinese and foreigners was evinced in the 
large attendance of both elements of the 
community. 

‘The consular body was very fully re- 

resented, amongst those_present being 

P. J. Hughes, H. B. M.’s Consul- 
General, General J. D: Kennedy, U.S. Con- 
sul-General, Dr. Focke, Consul-General for 
Germany, Dr. Carl Bock, Consul forSweden 
and Norway ; Prince Cariati, Acting Consul 


for Italy; W. S. Emens, U.S. Vice-Consul- 
General; J. C. Hall, H.B.M.'s Acting 
Assistant Judge ; H. M. Hillier, M. Fraser, 


Dr. E. Henderson, J. W. Maclellan, H. 
Hertz, W. V. Drummond, T. W. Kingsmill, 
J. R. Twentyman, Ito, T. B. Goulding. 
There were between forty and fifty Chi- 
nese present, of the compradoric class 
principally, and one or two officials from 
the City. 
On the motion of Mr. Hughes, General 
Kennedy took the chair amidst applause. 
General Kexvepy said—Gentlemen, I 
it to-night that 1 am unable to talk 
Chinese 60 as to make myself intelligible to 
this large assemblage of our Chinese friends 
who are here present. Unfortunately I 
cannot the lan, », and hence will 
have to address myself in my vernacular. 
T take the chair here to-night in response 
to the motion that my distinguished friend 
has made, on the principle that should 
‘actuate all of us in Shanghai to do any- 
thing in our power that tends to promote 
or be of assistance to business interests 
or the pleasure of this Settlement. This 
meeting to-night is an evidence of the 
cosmopolitan nature of the Settlement, for 
nearly every nationality is represented here 
to-night and is also an indication of the 
interest we take in the Settlement. The 
meeting is the result of an agitation which 
for the past few weeks has ing on 
amongst certain of our friends which they 
hope will result in the establishment of a 
Zoological Gardens in Shanghai; and I 
take it, if the feasibility of the scheme can 
‘be demonstrated, there are gentlemen here 
to-night, willing and ready to place it before 
their friends and thus inaugurate thescheme 
upon @ sure and substantial founda 
(hear, hear). The object and practicability 
of the scheme will be fully explained here 
to-night, and additional information given 
to that already contained in the [eonpood 
before you, and which seems to have been 
wrepared with considerable care. The pro- 
jectors are fortunate in having present Bere 
to-night a distinguished naturalist, who 
can address you in @ practical as well as 
theoretical speech and whose ability is 
commensurate with his experience. I 
refer to my friend, Mr. Car) Bock ; he has 











= | kindly consented to read a paper which he 


has prepared upon the subject, and I have 
how great pleasure in presenting to you 
Mr. Carl Bock, who will read his paper. 

‘Mr. Cart Bock, who was received with 
applause, then proceeded to read his paper 
as follows :— 

‘Mr. Paeswoent and Gexrizmen,—Shang- 
hai isa place without much amusement, and 
to the traveller and visitor the place offers 
no attraction. There is nothing more suit- 
able to accomplish such a purpose, more in 
the reach of practicability, more apt to be 
of use for all classes and ali ages of this s0 
greatly mixed community, than a fairly sized 
and well conducted Zoological Garden. 








suimals a zoological garden on purely _acientific 


T| mon goat of the count 





do not advocate the ent of such 





principles, far from it; such a thing would 
of use to only a few of us; but I do 
recommend a zoological garden well stocked 
with animals, that are instructive as well as 
of interest to every one, coupled witha place 
of amusement—a sort of summer and 
winter gardens. I have no doubt such a 
place, if properly laid out and managed, 
would return handsome dividends to the 
promoters—and dividends ate not despised 
in Shanghai nor anywhere else in the 
world. I do not think the Chinese in 
general would care much for seience ; peo- 
ple out here--natives as well as forei 
Tes ie ie scien CA the ar. * 
would suggest the formation of a company » 
with Chinese capital solely, and this for two 
reasons :— 

Ist-~The supply of animals n 
for the “Zoo” from the vast Empire’ of 
China would be easier procurable and could 
be bought at cheaper prices if it be- 
came known that the capital invested is 
purely native. A Chinese Company would, 
sy the simple reason of esprit de corps 
get strong support from their own dif- 
ferent officials, high and low, throughout, 
the 18 provinces—an invaluable support, 
Tam sure, which certainly would not be 
forthcoming on behalf of foreigners, Pro- 
bably even in the course of time, the 
Chinese Government, seeing the use of such 
a thing as a Zoo enlightening the minds of 
those they are called to govern, would step 
forward and give a Government grant pro- 
portional to the amount contributed in 
subscriptions by the Public. 

2nd.—It is intended as a place of anvuse- 
ment. The majority of the people are 
Oirineos, thus the mail support should vome 
from them to make it a financial suc- 
cess. From what I have observed, the 
Chinese love excursions to gardens of 
this and similar description, and a number 
of tea houses should be amongst the chief 
features in the new garden. The plan, 
Tpropose, is that besides a well planned and 
wellarranged zoological garden, there should 
be in addition to the tea houses mentioned, 
@ first class restaurant where one could 
dine and wine é la carte in the open air, as 
well as indoors—-just acvording to the 
weather and temperature and where a Band 
could play on certain days in the week. Tho 
garden should be lit up withtheclectriclight, 
and there should be built circus where 
occasional performances could be given by 
travelling troupes, Arrangements might 

thaps be made with the Municipal 
one, about, the Band playing at times 
in tle “Zoo"—eveu « small contribution 
of the Society to the Public Band 
municipal expenses would perhaps be ac- 
cepted by the Council, and would certain- 
ly in the long run, repay the proriu- 
ters of the Garden. ‘By the founding of 
a Zoological Garden, a medium is offered 
not only to see the animals, but alsu to 
observe and study their life and develop- 
ment. It is a school of Natural History for 
the Chinese, and further I would 
recommend the keeping aud ng of 
animals of economic value, which may 
turn out in time to be an additional source 
of income to the Chinese ; and the Chi- 
nese need to look out for new channels of 
trade, for their main export article, tea, is 
soriously threatened, a-id will be more 20 
in to come. China LSgpearcot several 
animals of rare value—such as the Yak of 
‘Tibet, which has such a valuable silky 
hairy coat. It might be domesticated and 
farmed in more. provinces than one, CH 
Tike the beautiful Angora goat in’ Asi 
Minor, which yields the valuable mohair. 
Then you have the musk deer, which ia . 
cetting rarer every year, and the civet cut, 
oth plelding that expensive drug, musk, 
The civet cat can easily be domesticated. I 
have seen plenty of them in Sumatra where 
they are farmed. Very many farmers 
round here have flocks of goats, the com 
, but why-not im- 
‘Angora guste and 





























port some thorough! 
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imix them with the original Chinese goat?! 
‘They are a very hardy class of animals, and 
live where sheep cannot live and they: supply 
4 meat almost equal to mutton. They 
breed and increase ips Beg having as} 
many as five kids at a birth, and seldom | 
Jess than two. These Angora goats and, 
the ¢ross breeds from them, are very use- 
ful animals. Besides the valuable fleece, | 
they give a skin which is unequalled for | 
the manufacture of superi 7 
fundamental rule which will determine the 
value of the cultivation of the product for 
the future is the degree of attention given 
to the selection of the best stud rams; 
the proper classification of ewes and the 
systematic culling of flocks, carefully eli- 
minating the worst, and breeding only from 
the best specimens of each generation. 
The Central Asian goat, livingin’s climate 
subject to great extremes of temperature, 
furnishes the exceedingly fine woul of Cash- 
mere. In all countries the leather is valued, 
that of Morocco being especially fine and 
durable, while the skin of the kid is every- 
where in demand for the manufacture of 
gloves, etc. In South America are the al- 
paca, and the vicuna or ‘camels in shee] 
clothing” producing valuable wool, especi ly 
the alpacas, which have for ages furnish 
the aborigines of Peru with tine wool 
for their blumkets. ‘The fleece is very long 
and silky. When shorn regularly ‘every 
rear the wool grows over eight inches in 
Teogeh. In Peru and Chili the animals live 
all the year round on the plateaux aud are 
kept in large herds, and only driven to the 
huts when the fleece is to be shorn. Each 
animal produces 3 to 4 kilo weight of wool. 
Tt has ouly been introduced as an article 
of commence in the world at large within 
the last fifty years, and its capabilities for 
certain fabrics were first recognized by Sir 
‘Titus Salt, a famous English manufacturer, 
whose factories, at Saltaire in England 
have attained immense importance aud em- 
oy thousands of labourers through this 
Branch of wool manufacture. All attempts 
made in England snd France to acclimatise 
the suimal in Europe*and North Africa 
have proved fruitless, but I consider it 
worth, while to import some of these very 
valuable animals, and try to naturalise 
them on the mountain ranges in the nor- 
thern provinces, and in the highlands of 
Yiinuan. They live in captivity many years, 
but do not breed. All the lamas have a 
peculiar mode of defence, namely by expec- 
torating saliva in considerable quantities. 
We will take two English Colonies which 
have made av immense march of progress in 
the daneet - io animals, and secured 
lurye fortunes for the enterprisin, le 5 
the Capeand South Australia, both Btunted 
in the same degree of latitude South as 
Shanghai is North, of the Equator—the 
climate and temperature is similar, except 
that the seasons are reversed ; when we have 
summer, they have winter. In Cape Colony 
for instance the breeding of Angora goats 
is comparatively of recent date, mohair 
only beyan to figure in the ex; for 
1862, the quantity then being 1,036 lbs. 
Tt has steadily advanced in quantity and 
uality, and in 1885 it amounted to 
251,301 Ibs. of the declared value of 
‘£204,018. Cape mohair promises with care 
and attention to excel Turkish in the 
yarious qualities prized by manufacturers. 
In Australia, Victoria was the first of the 
Australian Colonies to demonstrate to the 
world that merino wool of exceptional 
fineness, softness and lustre could be 
grown “in large quantities on the wide 
pasture lands. For nearly half a cen- 
tury the wool produced by the famous 
sheep of Victoria has held a foremost place 
in the estimation of European consumers 
and has always realized the highest prices 
in the markets of Europe. The heat is 
“very great in Summer—in Winter the cold 




















is never excessive ; frosts are juent, but: 
not so severe as to inane the stock. Long 
series of droughits—which I think are un- 


}nown in China, have sometimes caused 


enormoiis losses to the flocks, but 
losses are not anything in’ pi 
to the wealth derived from sheep 
—for it is her golden fleeces that have 
brought the sterling wealth to the country 
more than any other industry. A few 
men on vast plains can manage fabulous 
numbers of sheep, which bring mour.tains 
of wool. 

Now let us turn to Birds; there is one 
valuable one, the ostrich, which it is worth 
while to attempt to acclimatise. From 
time immemorial the ostrich feather has 
been highly prized as one of the most 
beautifi luctions in nature, and as 
being different to all other feathers, in 
having the fluff on both sides of the quill 
equal in length and quantity. In early times 
they were much esteemed by the nobility 
and knights as plumes for their armour, 
and have been especially prized by the 
English nation, from the time that the 
Black Prince at the battle of Crecy, in 
1346, having slain the King of Bohemia, 
plucked the plume of ostrich feathers from 
the d King’s helmet and placing it 
in his own, assumed it as the crest of the 
Prince of Wales, which it has ever since 
remained. In those days the feather could 
be obtained only from wild birds in North- 
ern Africa—but after the colonisation of 
South Africa, the wild ostrich was found 
to inhabit the whole of Africa. It is only 
since the domestication and consequent 
large increase in the exports that it has 
become « staple article of commerce. Up 
to 1864 it was commonly thought that the 
day was not far distant when the ostrich 
would be numbered amongst the extinct 
animals of the world. Already driven 
out of the more favoured parts of Africa 
and compelled to live in the sandy desert, 
where only in exceptionally good seasons 
it could’ rear its young, at the same 
time, the hunters Both black and. white, 
incessantly preyed upon the bird. But 
a new industry was to. be given to 
the world, another animal added to our 
domesticated list—and new life and vigour 
thrown into the farming population at 
the Cape; an industry that caused large 
tracts of country to be fenced in. ‘The 
history began like this in 1864:—two 
farmers in different parts of the Colony had 
succeeded in capturing some wild ostrich 

















chicks—and found no difficulty in getting 
them moderately tame—sufticiently so to 
allow them to be kept in a well fenced 


paddock, and to allow of their being caught 
twice a year and have their feathers re- 
moved. “In 1865 there were 80 tame, but 








bs. 
and every cight months they are 
of their feathers. In 1884 the avetoge price 
per lb. was £4.2/. Shipments of ostzickes 
have of late years taken place to South-Aus- 
tralia, the Argentine Republic and :Califor- 
nia. Live ostriches can be bought very much 
cheaper in Egypt and Morocco than at the 
Cape. I have no doubt, the Chinese who 
are excellent duck and dog’ farmers, could 
soon master an ostrich farm, 

As for the stock of animals, I have 
made out the following list, ’ Fireé “of 
all, monkeys ; they are always amusing, 
if not always well behaved ; from ‘Singa- 
pores, good variety’ of monkeys could 

purchased, such as ourang outangs gib- 
bone, and syinnopitheci, diferent species, 
of macacus) and baboons. Madagascar 
murs live easily in captivity. Of ‘carni- 
vorous animals, China a 
many, such tigers—the fur of tho Mau- 
churian tiger is unrivalled—tiger cats, lynx, 
Viverra family, civets, genets and’ para- 
doxura, ichneyiuon, hycena, wolves, foxes, 
martens, badgers,” otters,” bears,” seals, 
squirrels, porcupines, elephants, ante: 
lopes Indian wild sheep, giraffes, al- 
pacas, vicunas, species of deer, wild boars, 
Anteaters kangaroos, ete, OF birds, eagles, 
owls, falcons, ostriches, pheasants, China 
is the home of pheasants ; they are easily 
actlimatised and breed everywhere, parrots, 
pidgeons, hornbills, swimming and wading 

8. 


Special attention should be devoted 
to the Chinese fauna ; perhaps it would be 
as well from an economic point of view to 
start first with a collection of purely Chi- 
nese animals, but I leave that to you or a 
Committee to be appointed specially. I 
firmly believe new species of animals and 
birds will find their way to the gardens, 
when it is widely known throughout 
the Empire, that such an establish- 
ment does exist, but it should be well 
advertised through the different pro- 
vinees, and encouragement given to the 
natives, specially the Hill tribes in the 
interior, and on the islands of Formosa and 
Hainan, that liberal payment will be mado 
for all sorts of animals brought dead or alive 
to the Shanghai Zoo, and should any animal 
Prove new to science a double reward 
will be granted. The Gardens when pro- 
perly established should enter into ex- 
change communications with the different 
Zoological Societies in Europe and America, 
and animals, strange to China, can be ad- 
vantageously exchanged 

ja 








against duplicates 








not yet domesticated, ostriches in’ the|in the Shanghai Gardens, and even 
colony—which yielded 120 lbs. weight | sold at good prices. ‘The climate of 
of feathers, that were exported. Little pro- | h just outside the tropics—: 1 


ress was inade in the domestication of the 
irds till in 1869—when a Mr. Douglas 
succeeded in perfecting an incubator and 
hatching the eggs in large numbers— 
thus solving what had hitherto been the 
it diftier q ‘to successful ostrich farming. 
‘he export of feathers rose the following 
‘ear, 1870, to 28,786 Ibs. valued at £91,229. 
e industry was now fairly started, arti- 

fi ching entailing artificial reariny 
of the birds, and the knowledge thus ac- 


quired enabled those farmers who did not 
hatch artificially to remove the chicks from 
the parent birds as soon as hatched, 
and rear them by hand. Five years later, 
export had risen to 49,569 pounds 
weight—valued at £304,933 the return 
of live stock then showing 21,751 domes- 
ticated ostriches. The production of feathers 
now rose rapidly, the export in 1880 being 
163,065 Ibs. weight, valued at £883,632. 
At this time the industry was most lucra- 
tive, pairs of birds that had already bred— 
or that were sold with a guarantee that 
that they would breed, realising readil 
£200 a pair and upwards, and £10 eacl 
few chicks a Sew Eo yee ostrich 
jing requires know! experience, 
‘and, above all, close supervision. In 1883 
the ‘export was 253,954 Ibs, weight valued 















hi 
again caused a close study of the wants | th 


hai- 
well 


Tam 
sure the death rate would be less than in 
most gardens in Europe—as the winter is 


adapted for nearly all avimals. 





not a severe one. Food of all kinds is very 
cheap in Shanghai—and there is a great 
variety too—both in the meat, fish, vege- 
table and fruit line. The e carnivorous 
animals are the most expensive beasts to 
keep, and luckily meat can be purchased 
for very much less than the prices charged in 
e cities in Europe and America, As re- 
gards a suitable site—several are mentioned 
in the prospectus. I think it should be a 
fair distance from the town, because the 
Chinese enjoy immensely long drive; 
and by the time they arrive at the 
jens they would have an appetite 
for refreshments. The Chinese would 
have no difficulty in finding suitable 
land at a reasonable price—only buy 
‘at once a large plot that is a good invest- 
ment. The capital to form the company of 
100,000 tacls I consider ample to purchase 
the’ ground, lay out the gatdens, build 
the houses and cages and stock it .with 
animals. I would suggest when the company 
be formed to secure as many life mem! 
as possible - say at fifty taels each. The 














rivilege of a life member is the right of 
entrance on any day during the year 
including féte days for their whole life 
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against the payment of said sum in four 
instalments. ie money collected from 
life members should be put azide as a 
Reserve fund. And would it be difficult 
to secure amongst the Chinese and foreign 
community of Shanghai a thousand such 
life members? There you have fifty 
thousand taels at once in the Reserve. 
T leave alone the financial part of the 
question which more experienced hands 
than mine must take in hand. My friend, 
the genial United States Consul-General, 
General Kennedy, the scholar without bigo- 
try, who so kindly volunteered to preside.at 
this meeting, has already developed to you 
his views about such an enterprise. Tam 
certain, to judge from the great interest 
manifested at the present one, that this 
meeting will not dissolve without having 
come to some agreement or other, whi 
will not adjourn the whole thing to such 
far future—as a railway from Canton to 
Peking ueeds must be. In conclusion, T 
sincerely hope you will all agree with 
me in this matter by saying what must 
be done—ought to be done speedily. 
It must be acknowledged to the credit of the 
Chinese that they were the first nation 
who Seg boc = garden. One thousand 
years before Christ, the then Ruler of 
Ghina, Weng Wang had an animal garden, 
which he 1d the ‘* Park of Intelligence.” 
And now I recommend the Chinese to 
form a zovlogical garden, a place of amuse- 
ment and instruction for the people 

reneral, such as is badly wanted in Shang- 
Fini and one that will surely pay a handsome 
dividend to the shareholders, the 
Chineye were the fra in the w id to found 
zoological gardens, I hope they may 
be Jiret te’ remod one onwestern prin- 
ciples, for Shanghai 

r, DuuaMOKb, in response to the Chair- 
man's general invitation to discuss the sub- 
ject, then addressed the meeting, prefacing 
his remarks by an allusion to a subject 
which although lying somewhat outeide 
the iatter in hand deserved notice. He 
referred to the fact that the occasion was 
the first in the bistory of Shanghai where 
an attempt was made to bring together for 
the discussion of a common object, the 
Chinese and foreign citizens of the Settle- 
ment, and that they attended in such 
large’ numbers proved the interest with 
which they regarded the scheme, What- 
ever might become of the scheme, the 
meeting i‘self would forms useful precedent 
for calling together on future occasions 
the two sections of the community, for 
the discussion of different matters and the 
settlements of disputes or for whatever 
other purposes that may arise (hear, hear,) 
so that he regarded the precedent to-night as 
avery valuable one. then re led to 
fement Mr. Bock’s remarks upon the 
importance of the scheme as a means of 
seeking for new objects and sources for 
trade to business men, and said that within 
the last few days most valuable suggestion 
had been made in the Daily News,—the 
establishment of a trade and commerce 
museum, of which he expressed his strong 
approval and desire to see it put into 
execution. After a brief reference to the 
important growth of the jute trade, as a 
case in point, the speaker passed on to 
the fortunate circumstances which placed 
within their means the services of such an 
eminent naturalist as Dr. whose 
attainments were known widely in Europe, 
and made the present opportunity for es 
tablishing a zoological garden in Shanghai, 
one-which if allowed to slip would never 
come again, He also expressed his belief 
that the project if carried through would 
Tead to even more important develop- 
ments than at first sight might appear. 
"They would probably soon see a tramway 
laid down to the gardens, and may-be 
‘something still more important, for it was 
interesting the Chinese first in small 

(ings that they would by and by be 
‘able to lead them to greater matters. Tn 
conclusion he mentioned with pleasure that 
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@ good many of the most influential Chinese 
residents had expressed their willingness to 
act upon the Committee which would be 
formed to-night to carry into effect the ob- 
jects of the meeting (applause). 

‘Mr. Excess then very fluently addressed 
the meeting in Chinese, and his remarks 
were received by the Chinese with applause. 

‘Mr. Toxc Mow Cuee next made a short 
‘and pointed 5] in very excellent Eng- 
lish, in which he pointed out the disad- 
vantage at which the Chinese would be 
ry if they attempted to carry out 
the project by themselves, without the 
assistance of foreigners, in the matter 
of procuring animals from other coun- 
tries. They wanted the co-operation of 
Europeans and Americans on the Commit- 
tee. He exhorted his Chinese friends 
there tonnighh not to waste their ane and 
energies talking and ‘‘ sweating” (laughter 
and hear, hear), but to exert themselves and 
establish the gardeus. Z fical Gardens 
existed in the metropolis and large cities of 
every civilised country and they would 
start one here so that it could be said that 
‘Shanghai was the pioneer in all such great 
work in China (applause). * 

He then addressed the Chinese in their 
own language and was followed by two 
other Chinese gentlemen, Mr. Ho Tang- 
shu and Chang Su-ho, the first of whom 
advocated a site on the Yangtse-poo where 
there could be a water approach as well as 
one by road, and exp his opinion that 
‘both Mr. Chang Su-ho's and Benjamin's 
garden were unsuitable. 

‘Dr. Focke briefly and foreibly supported 
the scheme and alluded to the absence of 
any resort for amusement or recreation in 
Shanghai and the want of drives to any- 
where in particular, aud he thought the 
scheme was one which would bring the 
Chinese and foreigners into cluser touch and 
in a friendly spirit. He mentioned the 
substantial advantages which would be 
likely to accrue from the establishment of 
fan acclimatising and naturalising contre 
like the one proposed, like the Jardin 
@Acclimation in Paris and from the intro- 
duction of pisciculture and new species of 
fish into China, where fish formed so im- 
portant a staple of food. But these were 
all matters of detail which would be better 
discussed by & Committee than by @ pre: 
liminary meeting, and he therefore 
much pleasure in proposing—‘‘That the 
following gentlemen be requested to act as 
a Committee (with power to add to their 
mber) for the purpose of further con- 
sidering the proposal and for taking such 


steps towards it into effect as they 
may deom desirable Messrs. Tong Mow- 
chee, Yang Kuny-te 

wei 


Ho Tang-lu, Chang 
Su-ho, Tsai-tsui , Kot Fau-po, Dr. 
Carl Bock, and W. V. 
















rummond. 

Mr. Dxvaatonn said he had been asked 
by some of the Chinese gentlemen present 
if General Kennedy would allow his name 
to be added to the Committee, and if he 
would they should esteem it a great com- 
pliment. 

The Cuatewax said his duties would 
hardly allow him to give any time to the 
work, and besides he knew nothing on 
earth’ about zoological gardens more than 
he saw at a menagerie (laughter). but he 
would be willing to give them his name 
until the Committee could do better. 





(Applause) 
r. J. ©. Hatt seconded the resolutian. 
Mr. Hucues said he ouly wished to say 
that he entirely agreed with the sentiments 
of the Chinese gentleman who had advo- 
cated locating the gardens as far as possible 
from the Settlement and not on the Bub- 
bling Well Road where it might become a 
nuisance to the residents by increasing the 
already very heavy traffic on that thorough- 
fare, (Rear, hear.) 


‘The resolution was then put and carried 
unanimously and the meeting adjourned. 











Amusements, 





SHANGHAI YACHT CLUB. 

‘The wind was so light on Saturday, 
breathing fitfully from the eastward, that 
it did not seem probable that the proposed 
yacht race would be very short or very 
exciting, and only two yachts, the Clutha 
and the Undine, came out to race on the 
top of the flood to a stakeboat moored 
about two miles up the Seven-mile reach 
and back. ‘The Clutha, under all sail, made 
an excellent fiying start, well to windward 
on the Pootung side. The Undine was first 
crowded down at the mouth of the Soochow 
Creek by the outgoing Braunschtocig and 
when she attempted to make a tack over to 
the Pootung shore, the wind failed herand 
the strong flood tide drifted her across the 
starting line, s0 that before she reached 
the junks the Clutha had fully made up 
the two minutes which she was allowing 








the Undine. The official times of crossing 
the line were as under :— 
Clutha 2h, 2m. 50s, 
Ondir 2h. di, 408. ~ 





‘The Clutha was able to ramp along well 
up to windward, while the ‘Gndine only 
just managed to shave the junks close- 
auled, and as the procession continued, 
the Clutha adding to Ee lead all the time, 
the wind was so shifty that in the Arsenal 
reach, the Clutha was sailing along with 
her sheets eased off, while the Undine was 
close-hauled. It was a most uneventful 
progress, hardly to be called a race, for 
with the exception of the abortive attempt 
at a tack at the start, the Undine did not 
make a single tack either going or coming, 
though the Chitha had to make two or three 
short tacks in the Arsenal reach on thé way 
home. As the Undine was entering the 
Seven mile reach, the Cluthe was rounding 
the stake-boat, the times being 
Clutha «. 20. 
Undine 40s. 


The relative positions were waintained 
the whole way home, the flood still runing 
strong. The wind was exasperatingly light, 
and grew lighter and lighter, but it was 
enough to keep steerage way on the Clutha 
‘until she reached Tuukadoo, from which 
poi rifted in, but it was not enough 
for the Urine, which was now nearly an 
hour behind her, and which had to betake 
herself to the faithful yuloh before gettin 
to the Pagoda reach, ‘The Clutha rowed 
the line, winning the race, at 6h. 14m, 35s., 
the Uniline yulohing in ignominiously, with 
sails furled, about an hour after her. 

‘No yachts came out for the Small Boats 
race. 


















CRICKET. 
Eee 
S.C.C. te BRC. 

On Saturday, for the first time in the 
cricket annals of Shanghai, two local Clubs 
met in friendly contest in ‘the noble game 
and as had been anticipated the event 
proved a most interesting one. It was a 
very plucky thing on the part of the newly 
started S.R.C. to enter the lists against 
such veterans as the S.C.C. can put on 
the field, in the first season of their ex- 
istence, and if any people may have 
been inclined to think, that the younger 
Club, overestimated their prowess they 
must have changed their opinion after 
watching the play on Saturday afteraoon. 
True, the Cricket Club did not put forward 
their strongest, or even their second beat 
eleven, but nevertheless their team in- 
cluded four or five good bats, and at least 
two good bowlers. There was a large num- 
ber of spectators present during the after- 
noon, and _ ‘Town band enlivened the pro- 

ings by good music. Playcommenced 
the SAG. sending in Peace and Cave to te 
howling of Ogle and Wainewright. The 
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fitebtianied was disposed of for 0 and Read 
went in, when a short but lively game was 
played.” Cave was caught for 18 when the 
cote stood at 29, and Harris followed, but 
was bowled by Abbott after he had scored 3. 
‘The Captain, Crawford, played well for his 
19, while Stewart contributed a well played 
28; of the others, Edwards’ 14, Wallace's 11, 
and Mechado's 9 were the best scores, Harvie 
being bowled for 2, Campbell not being 
able, to score before he lost his partner, 
‘The tenth man was not disposed of till the 
score stood at the very respectable figure of 
122, in the face of very fair bowling. ‘The 
Captain of the 8.C.C, gent in Messrs. Tom- 
Yn and Black to the bowling of Cainpbell 
aud Crawford. The fielding of the S.R.C. 
was in thé beginning very fair, as the score 
will show, but towards ‘the end it fell off 
and a couple of very loose slips were made 
in catches. "Tomlin was smartly caught by 
Harvie for 11, and then Turner joine 
Black and runs came fast and furious duri 
the partnership, which was not dissolve 
till 85, was posted, Black being smartly 
caught by Peace, ‘The next two batsmen, 
Ogle and Aubert did nothing for the score. 
Macray bad a short life for hia 8, ‘while 
Abbott played fast and well for his useful 
contribution of 88. Cole was run out for 8, 
and Gibb and Wainewright, got, together 
and had only scored 4 and 6 respectivel 
when preted were drawn ; the total stand 
ing at 177. Peace bowled best for the 
visitors, 

‘The following are the scores :— 

. BCC. 


R, Toullu, 6. Harris, b, Cam 
Black, © Peace, b, Wall 
3, Barner, €. Harris, 9. Campbell 
BG. Ogle, 6. Read,'b, Campbell 
Fy Auborty'c. Harris, b, Wallace. 
HL. A. J. Macray (Cait) b. Crawford, 
BJ. Abbott, b. Peace 
WJ. Price b Bence 
Colo, ran ont 
bb, wo 
HW, Waluewright, uot out 
Byee 8 leg byen 1, wider 1 


























Runs at fall of each wicket :— 
1234 5 6 8 9 





Bowuso Asatrsis. 
Balls, Ruvs, M. 
n 





ora, Whts, 





° 
o 
0 
° 
1 
° 





udo, 6. W 
‘be turner 





il aetEuetsurze 


Total. 





‘Runs at fall of each wicket :— 
ras 4367 8 8 
1 29 3 9 7 OS OF ios Tis 132 
BowLixo ANALYSIS. 
‘Maiden 












Balls, Runs. oven, Wickets 
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hor ft 
oe i 3 
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». PRIZE MEETING. 
_—_—»—_ 
Friday, 2tst September, 1888. 
Tuy “Civ” Prize. to Members 








of the S.M.P. Shooting Club only. 
Ranges, 200 and 500 yards. —Bight Prizes. 
‘This prize was shot for this morning. The 
weather was favourable for good shooting. 
Gh. Insp. Cameron and Sergt. Wilson each 
put on 30 at 200 yards. ‘The following 
are the eight prize winners and their 
soures i 















S00 yaa TL. 
Sergt. Wilson, 7. 31 2545255—28 83 
Clarke ‘9AS3452—-28 57 
Ch. fosp. Cameron 24555-2757 
Sergt. Turuball 5 S227 52 
P.C, Ballock were peertaerar 
Sorgt. Singer - 018338219 47 
PC. Cubhaw 7 224222218 41 
Insp, Howard 7 s3mT2-15 33 


id September, 1888, 
6.—Tu: « Guirrixs” Prize.—Open to Mem- 
bers of the Force, who have never won a 
Police Monthly Cup, or a First, Second, 
‘or two minor prizes at this meeting. — 
Ranges, 200 and 400 yands.—Six Prizes. 
This meeting fnished up this morning 
with the Griffins Prize. ‘The weather was 








favourable, and there were fifteen com- 
petitors. ‘The following are the names and 
‘scores of the six prize winners :— 


400 yds, Th. 
2as25a5—35 4 









Waite 
Songs Mary Stamenat 48 
PC Buarke ane 





_—CHamrios 
won by the Com 
competitions 1, 
highest aggregate. 

Won by Sergt. Burtenshaw. 

8.—Tus Coxsonarios Accrecats Patze,—A 
forced entry for all Competitors. 

The ‘Consolation Aggregates” will be 
vou by the eight Competitors (excluding 
the Winners of the Champions of a First, 
Second, or two Third Prizes, during this 
meeting,) whose respective scores in com- 

titions Nos. 1, 2,3, and 4, make the 

iighest aggregates. 
‘The following are the winners. 





$25, will be 
titor whose score in 
» 3 and 4, makes the 





Sergt. Clarke ... 
Macdonald 














THE BEST SHOTS. 


The following six competitors have made 
the highest scores during the meeting :— 





Sergt. Burtenshaw 212 
i» Wilson . 207 
y_ Singer : 201 

ChInsp, Cameros + 198 

Sergt. Turnbull + 198 


Clarke 182 


During the meeting, the shooting as a 
whole was not good, scarcely up to the 
above men’s usual average ; this falling off 
being attributable to the fact that, most of 
the best shots had to shoot after being on 
duty all night, which does not tend to stendy 
the nerves. 








Correspondence. 





A SYSTEM OF TEACHING THE 
CHINESE DEAF. 


To the Editor of the 
Noxru-Cisa Dany News. 
‘Sim,—The system for writing Chinese by 
the Blind described in your paper recently 
is quite as well adapted for use in com- 
municating with the Deaf. 
According to the MWa-fong-yuan-yin. 


(FFF 7B) every sound in the lan- 
guage can be represented by anumber (or 
more properly two numbers) indicating the 
initial and final. It takes only twenty 
initials and twelve finals to do this. The 
Chinese method of it numbers 
upon the ia almost like that used by 
the Deaf, When they learn to make this 








‘analysis of an initial and a final in-a:char- 
acter their buok vocabulary can be repre. 
sented most rapidly upon the fingers. 

J. 


Crosser, 
Chinkiang, 14th Sept. 





THE PROPOSED MUSEUM. 
To the Editor of the 
‘Norra-Ouixa Day News. 

Sim,—In your issue of the 18th instant 
you published » very interesting lettor from 

it. H. B, Morse on a subject of great 
practical importance. 

Mr. Morse suggests the establishment of 
a Trade and Commerce Museum at this 
port, and if this can be accomplished, it 
cannot fail to be of some, and possibly of 
much advantage in assisting towards the 
discovery and development of new sources 
of trade. I hope, however, that uo at- 
tempt will be made to erect a new building 
for this purpose, and that accommodation 
for such a Museum will be provided in the 
new Town Hall, the conmencement of 
which ought not to he far off uow. 

Yours faithfully, 
W. V. Druuwonp, 





2ist September. 


THE CHEFOO ADDITIONAL 
ARTICLE. 
AN APPEAL, : 
To the Editor of the 
Nowru-Oiuya Damy News, 

Deax Sur,—I will be glad if you can find 
room in your valuable paper for # word 
upon s sibjest which should be engaging 
the minds of Christian Missionaries end of 
all well wishers to Chiua at the present 
time. 

It may not be known to all of your 
readers that the Treaty with England for 
the admission of opium to China, commonly 
called the Chefoo Convention, is binding 
only to 18th January 1890. 

It can be terminated then by either party 
at 12 months’ notice and therefore it can be 
made to expire on 18th January, 1891. 

As to whether it is desirable or not, that 
the opium traftic be terminated, there can 
be but one answer among Christian men 
and women. 

At the present time Christians are gather- 
ing money to build opium refuges all over 
the country to save th es of the devotees 
of the opium pipe~Christian Missionari 
are called for by day and by night to 
attend cases of opium poisoning. 

Thave myself visited hundreds of opium 
dens and there have seen poor wasted look- 
ing human beings reclining on couches, 
with the fatal pipe in their mouth, careless 
of everything but their selfish craving for 
the opium. I have also seen troops of 
these devotees come into the foreigner's 
hospital and gladly pay the physician to 
cure them of the craving. ¥ h 

















re also 
heard the unjust taunt cast in ee, fest 

inglishmen proclaiming the ** ii 
of ‘Great Joy for all people,” ‘Is it not: 
you who send us the opium 7” 

It appears to ‘that to be callous and 
inactive when such a momentous ques- 
tion is before us, is to be retarding the 
coming of the ‘‘ Kingdom of our Lord.” 

In England there are conscientious men 
urging the question upon the Government 
but they have been hitherto met with « 
response tantamount to, ‘we cannot afford 
to abandon the opium trade.” 

But all who fear God know that such au 
answer is a mockery to the Almighty, and 
to continue in sin, is to heap up an awful 
and a certain retribution. 

I would therefore suggest to all who 

serve God rather than man,” to petition 
the Emperor of China and his Government 











to give notice to England, that this treaty 
with regard to opium will not be renewed. 
Tam, Dear Sir, 
‘Yours obediently, 


Janes Mugray, 
Hankow, 2ist Sept. 
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CHINA AND THE UNITED 


: STATES. 
To the Editor of the 
Norru-Curma Dany News. 
Stm,—The Editor of the Shén-pao evid- 
ently knows nothing about the subject 
open, which he writes, had he visited 
e United States for any length of time, 
and more especially California, he would 
‘be as much against the Chinese asa com- 
petitor in home industries as is the writer. 
The  ceainacy pena ry ae cas 
upon the average from $1.25 to $1.50 per 
ay, ‘whisk barely satStes' to sapyort bie: 
iin —_ "s sod eety, if oe ‘its 
putting by anythingagainst the inevit- 
sole tiny day. With those he is 
fairly well satisfied and works along con- 
tentedly, establishing for himself a small 
home, —— for its cleanliness and 
good order, meanwhile proving himself a 
well ordered industrious, res} ible Am- 
erican citizen. Suddenly John Chinaman 
comes upon the scene! John can live for 
almost: pothing | cares for nothing but his 
rice and a little opium | and yuently 
will work for nothing! meanwhile, sur 
rounding himself-with the greatest filth 
and squalor, with its attendant vice and 
with many ‘other evils which ’tis need- 
less to mention, but which one and 
all are not desirable attributes. Now 
the capitalist whose only aim is to make 
mouey, honestly, if possible, but at all 
odds, to make money, has no feeling other 
than that he di little 
for the manufacturing of his goods as is 
consistent with the demands of the labour- 
ing classes around him, and so naturally 
prefers to employ Chinamen, losing sight of 
the fact that he is throwing out of employ- 
ment (perhaps to starve) a white man and 
an American labourer. Iam iking not 
alone of the American labourer but of Eng- 
lish, German, Austrian, French, et who 
all prove most industrious and desirable 
acquisitions to the States and who surround 
themselves with respectable habitations and 
associations and are a credit to the nations 
they represent, and these are the sort of 
‘men who are compelled to give way to the 
Chinese simply because they, the Chinese, 
‘can subsist more cheaply and work for less 























wages. What wonder that the Americans 
rebel ; they have a right. If the Chinese 
wish to labour in tates let them demand 





4 much for wages as will keep them at a 
standard point with that already paid to 
‘American labourers ; there will thon'be om 
disgonsion, bat always the usual attendant 
js inherent with the race, ‘These are the 
sppatent ofthe dificuly with 

the Chinese in the United States, and why 
the Government are endeavouring to correct 
legislation any further trouble, at the 
same time affording protection to its labour- 
ing classes. ! The Shén Pao might find it of 
banetit if he would look into the matter of 
American Industries as he seems to know 
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No race distinctions here, no home rule 

Scotch, Irish, English, Teuton, just the 
‘same. 

But noiv, as once from Alnwick’s battled 
tower 

‘The war cloud on the Iurid sky was seen 
to lower ; 

‘The bold freebooting Scotch were close at 


And mark! the flashing of the English 

borderer’s brand !— 

So now once more, though with less mur- 
derous jar, 

Saxon meets Soot, and now's the tug of 
war. 


The still air echoes clear each changing 

‘The thud of horrying feet; the crack of 
e feet, the crack o 
driven ball ; 


ven ball ; 
Caries stern verdict, and thee batsmen’s 


‘Shouts at some clean far drive, or at strong 
wicket’s fall ; 

And fenerous cheer when champions leave 
the ground. 

Now steady, ready, stand ! 

Field, bowlers, batsmen, wicker:-keepers, 


Quick eye and lithesome hand, 

‘To hold, and not refuse the ball ; 

To grart, to ont, toalip,todrive, to ram 

To keep heart and hope ; tild the great 
match is won ! 





So in this glorious game, 
Of most uncertain fame— 
We wish, with no forecast or k nowledge 








e le triumph ; and the zest good 
cheer. 


So wish I for the players in this fi ght, 

Which lasts two days, and stumps are 
drawn at night, 

When their long innings closes, awa the sun 

Westering, at last has set, the weod ‘Well 

“0 

“Well played,” well lived,” ‘well 
fought—the fight Divine,” 

To hear this welcoming sound. from other 
lips than mine. 








—_—_— 








Miscellaneo as. 


CPANESE CHARACTERISTICS. 
—s 
FLEXIBLE INPLEXIBLITY. 

Tt has been already remarked that-the 
fist knowledge which we acquire of the 
‘Chinese, is derived from our servants. 
Unconsciously to themselv1zs, and not always 
to our satisfaction, they ate our earliest 
teachers in the native ctiaracter, meaning 
by that phrase not ideog.raphs but disposi 

ion, ant 


find’ it hard to forget. But in proportion 








nothing regarding that subject either. 
Use Sam. 
26th Sept. 








Poetry. 





ENGLAND V. SCOTLAND, L*3g8, 
Hore where with weary eyes we loo? <, 
For Scottish crag or English hill iv. ¥ain ; 
Where once in solitude the rusher, shook. 
And wastes of paddy stretched » cross the 


plain ; 

Here now the Royal game hay 

Fe no toe ore estos 

‘A pitch as true, and turf as ‘green, 

‘As under Sussex downs, or Surrey slopes 
‘are neen. 


ore through the summer month intiendly 
shoulferto shouldergy‘fferentteamsunite, 


as pur experience of thie Chinese becomes 
by.oad, we discover that the conclusions to 
‘which we had been insensibly impelled by 
our dealings with a very narrow circle of 
servants, are strikingly confirmed by our 
wider knowl for there is a sense in 
which every Chinese may be said to be an 

jitome of the whole race. ‘The particular 
chapel ct ii, wth which we have now to 

It) not jer satii toril 

described by the parefozioal title which 
seems to comes nearest to an adequate ex- 
pression, can easily be made intelligible by 
very slight descriptio. Of all the servants 








employed in a foreign establishment in 
China, there is no one who so entirely 
holds the i 
hollow of hi ° cook 
aspect is the personification erence, 
as he is told by his new mistress what are 
the methods which she wishes him to em- 

, and what method's she most exiphati 
c not wish em ployed. To all. that 
is Iaid down as the ri qle of the establish- 


the lessons thu s learned we often | i 


f tite household in the | garde1 
Fil hands, "aa. the cook. His 


ment, he assents with a cordiality which is 
Exttnaple oxpresey warned that cheats 
for exam} warne e 
pag ry disagreeable habit of putting 
the bread into the oven, before it was suit- 
ably raised, and that as this is one of the 
details on which a mistress feels bound, to 
insist, he and his mistress parted. To this 
the candidate cheerfully, showing 
that whatever his other faults may be, 
cotiony does not seem to be one of them. 
He is told that dogs, loafers and smoking 
will not be tolerated in the kitchen, to 
which he replies that he hates dogs, has 
never learned to smoke, and being a com- 
tive stranger has but few friends in the 
ity, and none of them are loafers. After 
these preliminaries, his duties begin, and 
it is but a few days, before it is discovered 
that this cook is a’ species of ‘blood bro- 
ther’ of the last one, in the item of impor- 
fectly risen bread, that there is an unec- 
countable number of persons coming to and 
departing from the kitchen, many of them 
accompanied by dogs, and that a not very 
faiut udour of stale tobacco is one ofthe por 
manent assets of the establishment. ‘Tho 
cook cordially admits that the bread is not 
quite equal to his best, but that is not due 
to imperfect kneading, he is sure of that. 
Heis particular on that point, The strangers 
seen in the Kitchen, ‘are ‘certain ‘yard 
brothers’ of the coolio but none of them 
had dogs, and they are all gone now and will 
not return—though they are seen againnext 
day. Not one of the servants ever smokes, 
and the odour must have come over the wall 
from the establishment of a man in the 
Customs, whose servants are dreadful 
smokers. The cook is the personification 
of reasonableness, but as there is nothing 
to change, he does not know how to change 
it, The same state of things holds with 
the coolie, who is set to cut the grass with » 
foreignsickle, bright and sharp. He receives 
it with a smile of approval, and is seen later 
in the day, doing the work with a Chinese 
reaping machine, which is a bit of old iron 
about four inches in length, fitted to a short 
handle. - ‘The old,’ he seems to say, ‘is 
etter.’ The washerman is provided with 
fa foreign washing machine, which econo- 
mises time, soap, labour, and most of all 
the clothing to be washed. He is furnish 
ed with a patent wringer, which requires 
no strength, and does not damage the 
fabrics. ‘The washing machine and the 
ringer are alike suffered to relapse into 
W'fanocuous desuetude,” and the washer- 
sey continues to scrub and wrench the 
garments’ into holes and shreds, as in 
garments vs. Eternal vigilance is the 
price at which innovations ‘of this nature 
vee to be defetded. ‘The gardener is told 
to repair a decayed wall, by using some 
adobe bricks wh,ch are already on band, 
bec ter te use the  prancns 
trees buri nt deep in the top of 
of buried a fot, deop, 0 esp 
superion ity of 
his method. The’ messe."ger who is em- 
ployed to take an impor. nage wa 
place several days) journey tant, re 
ceives his packages late in the evening, 
that he may start the next morning by 
daylight. The next afternoon he is seen 
in a neighbouring alley, and on being sent 
for and asked what he means, he informs us 
that he was obliged to take a day and wash 
his stockings ! It is the same experience 
with the carter whom you have hired 
by the day.’ He is told to go parti 
route, to which, like all the others in the 
cases supposed, he assents, and takes you 
by an entirely different one, because hie has 
from some passing stranger, 
— oer Cooks, coolies, 


























brer there is a foreign dispensa a 
ore The pationt i exrmined carol, 
and prescribed for, receives his medicine 
in e specified number of doses, with direc- 
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tions thrice repeated to avoid mistakes, as 
to the manner and times at which it is to 
be taken. Lest he should forget the de- 
tails, he returns once or twice to make sure, 

home and swallows the doses for two 
tna ‘a gulp, because the excellence of 
the cure must be in the direct ratio of the 
dese, The most minute and emphatic 
cautions against disturbing a plaster jacket, 
are not sufficient to prevent its summary 
removal, because the patient does not 
wish to become a ‘turtle,’ and have 
ahard shell grow to his skin. It is not a 
very comforting reflection, but it is one 
which seems to be abundantly justified by 
observation, that the opinion of the most 
ignorant assistant in a dispensary, seems 
Gind therefore is) to the average. patient, 
as valuable as that of the physician in 
charge, though the former may not be able 
to reed a character, does not know the 
name of a drug, nor the symptoms of 
any disease, and theugh the latter may 
have been decorated with ail the letters in 
the alphabet of medical titles, and have had 
@ generation of experience. Yet a hint 
from the gate-keeper or the coolie may be 
sufficient to secure the complete disregard 
of the directions of the physician, and the 
adoption of something certainly foolish, 
and possible fatal. 

‘Thus far, we have spoken of instances of 
inflexibility in which foreigners are con- 
cerned, for those are the ones to which our 
attention is soonest drawn, and which pos- 
seus for us the most practical interest. But 
the wore our observation is directed to the 
relations of the Chinese to each other, 
through which if anywhere, their true dis- 
positions are to be manifested, the more we 
_preceive that the state of things indicated by 
the expressive Chinese phrase, ‘ outwardly 
is-inwardly is not’ ues shih yin fei) is 
not exceptional. Chinese servants ‘are 
yielding and complaisant to Chinese mas- 
ters, a8 Chinese servants are to foreign 
masters, but they have no idea of not doing 
things it their own way, and it is not unlike- 
ly that their masters never for a moment 
suppose that their vrders will be literally 
obeyed. A foreign employer requires his 
employes to do exactly as they a 
and because they do not do so, he 
acate of chronic hostility to some of them, 
‘The’ Chinese master knows perfectly well 
that dis commands will be ignored in 
various ways, but he anticipates this 
inevitable result, as one might set aside 
a rears debts, or allow a 
iargin for fietion in mechanics. The 
same greater OF less disregard of orders, 
appears to prevail through all the various 
ranks of Chinese officials, in their rela- 
tions to one auother, up to the very 
topmost round. Thiere are several motives 
either of which may lead to the contraven- 
ing of instructions, sach 48 personal in- 
dolence, a wish to oblige friends, or. most 
potent of all, the magnetic influence of 
cash, A district magistrate who lived in 
a place where the water is brackish, order- 

his servant to take a water-cart, and 
draw water from a river several miles dis- 
tant. The servant did nothing of the kind, 
but merely went to a village where he 
knew the water to be sweet, and provided 
the magistrate with as inuch as he wanted 
of this Huid, to the saving of two thirds 
the distance, and entire satisfaction of all 
parties. If the magistrate had kuown 
to a certainty that he was disobeyed, 
it is not probable that he would have 
uttered a whisper on the subject so 
Tong as the water was Tn China, 
“The cat that catches the rat, is the et 
cat,” nothing succeds like success. ‘The 
dread of giving offence, and the innate 
Chinese instinct of avoiding a disturbance, 
would prevent misdemeanours of disobedi 
ene from being from being reported, 
though five amiced: people might be im 
the. secret. is 














It is easy to see how sucha 

icy of evasion may come into collision 
With the demands of justice. The magis- 
trate sentences a criminal to wear a heavy 


wooden collar for a period of two months, 
except at night when it is to be removed. 
By the judicious expenditure of cash, 
‘where it will do the most good,’ this order 
is only so far carried out, as that the 
criminal is decorated. with the cangue at 
such times as the magistrate is making 
entrance to and his exit from the yamén. 
At all other times the criminal is quite free 
from the obnoxious bexten, the 
nagiatrate not suspect that his sentence 
will be defeated by the bribery, and will 
he slip out the back way in order co come 
upon the explicit proof of disobedience ? 
By nomeans. The magistrate is himself a 
Chinese, and he knew when the sentence 
was fixed, that it would not be regarded, 
and with this in mind he made the term 
twice as long as it might otherwise have 
been. This seems to be a sample of the 
intricacies of official intercourse in all de- 

ments, as exemplified by what fore- 
igners continually observe. The higher 
officer orders the lower to see that a certain 
step is taken. The lower official reports 
respectfully that it has been done. Mean- 
time nothing has been done at all. In 
many cases this is the end of the matter. 
But if there is a continued pressure from 
some quarter, and the orders are urgent, 
the lower magistrate transmits the pressure 
to those still lower, and throws the blame 
upon them, until the momentum of the 
pressure is exhausted, and then things go 
on just as they were before. This is called 
‘reform,’ and is often seen on a great 








scale, as in the spasmodic suppression | au) 


of the sale of opium, or of the cultivation 
of the poppy, with results which are known 
to al 


There are donbtless those to whom the 
Chinese seem the most * inate” of 
peoples, and to such the adjective ‘flexible’ 
which we have employed to characterize 
the ‘inflexibility’ of the Chinese, will 

pear singularly inappropriate. Never- 
theless, we must express the conviction 
that the Chinese are far from being the 
most obstinate of peoples, and that they 
are in fact far less obstinate tl 
Anglo-Saxons. We call them ‘flexibl 
because with a ‘firmness’ like that of 

















a| mules, they unite a capacity of bending, 


of which the Anglo-Saxon is frequently 
destitute. A certain District Magistrate 
proved very obstructive to the treaty rights 
of foreigners within his jurisdiction, and 








reported to the Taotai of the circuit, and 
through him to His Excellency Li Hung- 
chang, who. promptly ordered the local 


Magistrate to correct his error, which he 
did with graceful ease, merely remarking 
good humouredly to the foreigner who ha 
made him so much trouble, “So you 
prosecuted me before the Governor-Gen- 
eral, did you?” as one who had lost 
a game of chess might remark, ‘I should 
have won, if you had not ‘contrived to 
queen a pawn.” No better illustration 








of this talent of the Chiuese for flexibility, 
can be cited, than their ability to receive 
racefully a reproof. Among the Anglo 
con race it is a lost art, or rather it is an 
art that was never discovered But the 
Chinese listens patiently, attentively, even 
cordially while you are exposing to him his 
own short-comings, assents cheerfully, and 
adds ‘Iam in fault, Tam in fault.” Perhaps 
he even thanks you for your kindness to his 
unworthy self, and promises that the par 
ticulars which you have specified shall 
be immediately, thoroughly, permanent] 
reformed. These fair promises you w 
know to be “flowers in the mirror, and 
the bright moon in the water,” but: ite 
their insubstantial nature, it is impossible 
not to be mollified therewith, and this, be 
noted, is the object for which they were 








‘Few comparisons of the sort hit the mark 
more exactly than that which likens the 








Chinese to the bamboo. It is fal, it 
is everywhere useful, it is supple and it is 
hollow. "When the ‘cast win blows, it 


bends tothe west, Whenno wind blows, it 


does not bend at all. The bamboo plantisa 
grass, It is easy to tie knots in It 
isdifficult, despite ite suppleness, totieknota 
in the bamboo plant. Nothing in nature 
is more flexible than human hair. Tt can 


be drawn out a large pecentage of its own 


is | length, and when the tractile force is with- 


drawn, it at once contracts. It bends in 
any direction by its own weight alone. 
‘There is a certain growth of hair on many 
human heads, which consists of definite 
tufts, quite persistent in their direction of 
ite growth, and generally incapable of any 
modification. Such a growth is vulgarly 
called a “cow-lick,” and as it can not be 
controlled, the remaining hairs, however 
numerous they may be, must be arranged 
with reference thereto. If the planet on 
which we dwell be considered asa head, 
and the several nations, as the hair, the 
Chinese race is a venerable Cow-lick, capa 
Die of being combed, clipped, and possibly 
shaved, but which is certain to grow ayain 
just as before, and the general direction of 
which is not likely to be changed. 


CONTEMPT FOR FOREIGNERS. 


It is cult for the European traveller 
who visits the city of Canton for the first 
time, to realise the fact that this Chinese 
emporium has enjoyed regular intercourse 
with Europeans for a period of more than 
360 years. During much the greater part 
of that time, there was very little in the 
conduct of any Western nation in its deal- 
ings with the Chinese, of which we have 

reason to be proud. ‘The normal atti: 
tude of the Chinese towards the people of 
other lands who chose to come to China, 
for any purpose whatever, has been the 

to every 











attitude of the ancient Gree! 
nation not Grecian, to consider and to treat 
them as ‘barbarians,’ It is only since 1860, 
bya special clause inthe treaties, that the 
character which signifies ‘barbarian,’ and 
which they had been in the habit of employ- 
ing in official documents as synopymous with 
the word ‘foreign,’ was disallowed, It must, 
always be remembered in connection with 
the behaviour of the Chinese towards out- 
side nations of the west, that the Chinese 
had for ages been surrounded only by the 
most conspicuous inferiority, and had thus 
‘been flattered inthe most dangerous, because 
the most plausible and therefore the most 
effective way. Finding, as they did, that 
the foreigners with whom they came into 
contact could be alternately cajoled and 
bullied into conforming to the wishes of 
the Chinese, the latter were but confirmed 
int inet of unspeakable superiority 
and invariably acted upon this theory, until 
compelled to do otherwise, by the capture 
of Peking. Since that time, although less 
than a generation has passed away, great 
changes bave come over China, aud it 
might be supposed, that now at length 
foreign civiliastion and foreigners would-be 
appreciated by the Chinese at their full 
valae, No very extended or intimate ac- 
quaintance with the Chinese people is 
needed, however, to convince any candid 
observer that the present normal attitude 
of the Chinese mind, official and unofticial, 
towards foreigners, is not oue of respect. 
If the Chinese do not feel for us an actual 
contempt, they do feel and often euitirely 
and unintentionally manifest a feeling of 
condescension. It is this phenomenon with 
which we have now to deal. 

The first peculiarity which the Chineso 
notice in regard to foreigners, is their dress, 
and in this we think no one will claim that 
we have much of which we can be proud; 
It is true that all varieties of the oriental 
costume seem to us to be clumsy, pen- 
dulous, and restrictive of ‘personal Hbe i 
Dut that is because our requirements in the 
Tine of active motion, are utterly different 
from those of any oriental people. | When 
we consider the oriental modes of dress 
as adapted to orientals, we cannot help re- 
cognising the undoubted fact, thatfor erient- 
als this dress is exactly suited. But when 
orientals, and especially Chinese, examine 
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our costume; they find nothing whatever to 
admire; and much to excite criticism, not to 
say ridicule. It is a postulate in oriental | 
dress: that it shall be loose, and shall be | 
draped in such a way as to conceal the con- | 
tour of the-body. A Chinese gentlemen 
clad in a short frock, would not venture to 
show himself in Public, but numbers of 
foreigners sre continually seen in every 
foreign: sotllement io. Chins, clad in what 
are appropriately styled * moukey jackets.’ 


sack-coat, the double-breasted | th 


‘The: 
frock-ooat, (not a single button of which 
nay ‘be-in use), and especially the hideous 
amorphots abortion called a ‘dress- 
vat’ are all make ere to 
‘the Chinese, partici iy ‘as some of these 
garments do not pretend to cover the chest, 
‘which ia the most exposed part of the body, 
made still more exposed by the unaccount- 
able deficiencies of a vest cut away so as to 
display a strip.of linen. Every foreigner 
in China, is seen to have two buttons 
securely fastened to the tail of. his coat, 
where there is never anything to button, 
and where they are little ornamental 





that of the foreign ladies is far more so. It 
violates Chinese ideas of propriety, not to 
say of decency, in a great variety of ways. 
‘Taken in connection with that freedom of 
intercourse between the sexes which is the 





ecompaniment of occidental civilization, 

is not, strange that the Chinese who 
judge only from traditional standards of 
Stness, should thoroughly misunderstand 
and grossly misconstrue what they see. 
Foreign ignorance of the Chinese 





is a fertile occasion for a feeling of superior- | 51 


ity on the part of Chinese, 
difference that a foreigner may be able to 
converse fluently in every language of 
modern Europe, if he cannot  under- 
atand what is said to him by an ignorant 
Chinese coolie, the coolie will despise 
him in consequence. It is true that 
in go doing the coolie will only still further 
illustrate his own ignorance, but his feeling 
of superiority is not the less real on account 
of its inadequate basis. If the foreigner ia 
struggling with his environment, and en- 
deavoring to master the lauguage of the 
people, he will be constantly stung by the 
air of disdain with which ‘even his own 
servants will remark in an audible ‘aside,’ 
“Oh, he does not tnderstand?” when the 
sole obstacle to understanding lies in the 
turbid statement of the Chinese himself. 
But the Chinese does not recognize this 
fact, nor if he should do so, would it di 
inish his sense of innate superiority. 
This general state of things continues in- 
definitely for all students of Chinese, for 
hho matter how much one knows, there is 
always continental area which he does not 
Know. “It seems to be a general experience 
though not necessarily's universal one, that 
the fore erin China, after the preliminary 
stages of is exparience arp passed, gets 
little credit for auything which he happens 
to know, but rather discredit for the things 
which he does not know. The Chinese 
estimate of the value of the knowledge which 
foreigners display of the Chinese language 
and Chinese literature, is frequently sus- 
ible of illustration by a remark of Dr. 
ohinson’s, in. regard to woman's preaching 
which he declared to be like a dog’s walk- 
ing on its hind legs—it is not well done, but 
then it is'a surprise to find it done at all ! 
Foreign ignorance of the customs of the 
Chinesé, is another cause of a feeling of 
Superiority on the part of the Chinese, 
‘That any one should be ignorant of what 
they haye always known, seems to them to 
be Mit | incredible. Many Chinese un- 
consciously adopt toward foreiguers, an 
air of amused interest, combined with de- 
wreciation, - see ti ae which Mr. 
it Tegard vid. Copperfield, as 
if mentally sayin, tually, ‘So youn, 
[pony avi Peps ‘ 


it makes no 














siz, bo young doesnot 6 
tabally © all tages of one’s experience 1 


China, for experience accumulates more or | 
less rapidly for shrewd observers, as for- 
eigners in China are not unlikely to be. 
Still, whatever the extent of one’s experi- 
ence, there are multitudes of details i 
regard to social matters, of which one must 
necessarily be ignorant, for the reason that 
he has never heard of them, and there must 
plete 
foreign inability to do what any ordi 
Chinese can do with the reateotae,teade 
1e Chinese-to look down upon-us. We 
cannot eat what they eat, we cannot bear 
the sun, we cannot sleep in a crowd, ina 
noise, nor without ait’to breathe. We can- 
not scull one of theif-boats, nor can we cry 
“Yi! Yil” to one of their mule teams, in 
such a way that’ the animals will ‘do 
anything which we desire. It is well 
known that the artillery department of 
the British army on theiz way to Peking, 
was rendered perfectly helpless near 
Hsi Wu, by the desertion of the native 
carters, for not a man in the British 
forces ‘was able to persuade the Chi- 
nese animals to take a single step! In- 
lity to conform to Chinese ideas and 
ideals, in ceremony, as will as in what we 
consider more important matters, causes 
the Chinese to feel a thinly disguised con- 
tempt, for a race whom they think will 
not and cannot be made to understand 
“propriety.” It is not. that i 
can not make a bow, but he gen‘ 
it hard to make a Chinese bow in a Chinese 
way, and the difficulty is as much moral as 
physical, “The foreigner feels a contewpt 
for the code of ceremonials, often frivo- 
lous in their appearance, and he has 
no patience, if he has the capacity, to 
md twenty minutes in a polite scuffle, 
the termination of which is foreseen by 

















both sides with absolute certainty, ‘The 
foreigner does not wish to spend his time 
in talkii "f empty not! 

day.’ ‘To him, time is money, but it 


very far from being so to a Chinese, for in. 
China every one has an abundance of time, 
and very few have any nioney. No Chin- 
has ever yet learned that when he 
is well to make certain that it 
time which belongs t2 him, and not 
f some one else. With this predis- 
ion to dispense as much as possible 
‘superfluous ceremony because it is 
distasteful, and because the time which it 
involves can be used more bly in 
other ways, it is not strange that the for- 
eigner, even in his own eyes, makes but a 
wr figure in comparison with a ceremo- 
Prous Chine. Compare the dress, bear- 
ings, and action of a Chinese official, with 
long flowing robes and. graceful mations, 
with the awkward genuflections of his for- 
eign visitor, It requires all the native 
pe iteness of the Chinese, to prevent them 
‘rom laughing outright at the contrast. In 
thisconnection it must be noted thatnothing 
contributes so effectively to the instinctive 
Chinese contempt for the foreigner, as 
evident di which the latter feels for 
that official display, so dear to the oriental, 
What must have the inner thought of 
the Chinese who were told tliat they were 
to behold the ‘ great American Emperor,” 
and who saw General Grant in citizen’s 
costume with a cigar in his mouth, walking 
long the open street’ jine a foreign 
Consul, who ranks with a Chinese Taot‘ai 
making a journey to azprovincial capital to 
iuterviow ‘the Governor, in order e. settle 
an international dispute. Thousands are 
gathered on the city wall to watch the pro- 
cession of the great foreign magnate, a pro- 
cession which is found to consist of two 
carts, and riding horses, the attendants of 
the Consul being an interpreter, a Chinese 
as messenger (t‘ing ch‘ai), and an- 





th 
thi 














sion which we should expect, 
could desire. ‘They recognize the fact, that 
we are their superiors in mechanical con- 
trivances, but many of thése contrivances 


in | are regarded in the light in which we shold 


look y feats of sleight of hand-—curious, 
inexplicable, and useless. Our results ap- 
pear to them to be due to some kind of 
supernatural power, and it is remembered 
that Confucius refused totalk of magic. How 


: profoundly indifferent the Chinese are to the 


wonders of steam and el iit practically 
spplied an army of disappointed contractors 
who have been in China, have discovered. 
With few exceptionsthe Chinese donot wish, 
(though they may be forced to take), for. 
eign. models for anything whatever.’ ‘They 
care nothing for sanitation, for ventilation, 
nor for physiology. They would like some, 
‘but by no means all, of the results of West- 
era pl without submitting to West- 
ern methods, but rather than submit to 
Western methods, Hay il cheerfully fore- 
go the results. Whatever has a direct: 
‘unmistakable tendency to make China for- 
midable as a ‘Power,’ that they want and 
will have, but the rest must: wait, and if 
there were not a Zeit-geist, or Spirit-of-the- 
Age, superior. to, any Chinese, other im- 
rovements might: wait long. Chinese 
jo not appear to be much impressed by the 
undoubted ability of individual foreigners 
ip practical lines. Saxons admire the man 
who ‘can,’ and as Carlyle was so fond 
of remarking, they make and call him 
‘King.’ ‘The skill of the foreigner is 
to the Chinese amusing and perhaps amaz- 
ing, and they will by no means forget nor 
omit to make demands upon it, the next 
time they chance to want anything done, 
but so far from regarding the foreigner in 
this respect as a model for imitation, it is 
probable that the idea does not even enter 
the skull of one Chinese in ten thousand. 
To them the ideal scholar continues to be 
the literary fossil who has 1 every= 
thing, forgotten: nothing, taken several 
degrees, has bard work to keop from starva- 
tion, and with claws on his hands several 
inches in length, cannot do any one thing, 
‘except to teach school) by which he can 
eep sou! and body together, for “tho 
Bapetior Man is not # Utensil.’ 
stern nations taken as a whole, do 

not impress educated Chinese with « sense 
of the superiority of such nations to China, 
This feeling was admirably exemplified in 
the reply His Excellency Kuo, former 
Chinese Minister to Great Britain, when in. 
‘answer toa question, Dr. Legge had told the 
Minister that in his.—Dr. Legge's—opinion 
the moral condition of Hngland is higher 
than that of China. After pausing to take 
in this judgment in all its His 
Excellency reriied bie Seep feeling, tS 
am very much surprised.” Comparisons of 
this sort can not be successfully made, in 
a superficial way, and least of all from a 
diplomatic point of view. They involve & 
minute acquaintance with the inner lifé of 
doth nations, and an ability to apprecixte 
the operations of countless causes in tho 
gradual multiplication of effects. Into any 
such comparison it is far from being our 
purpose iow to enter. 

It was once thought that with Western 
inventions, China could be taken by storm. 
Knives, forks, stockings, and pianos, were 
shipped to China from England, tinder the 
impression that this empire was about’ to 
be ‘Europeanized.’ there ever had 
been a time when the Chinese ire was 
to be taken by storm in this way; that:time 
would have been long ago, but thero never 
was such time. China is not’a 
and the Chinese are not a 


taken by storm, with sugthiay rhstanerer 


‘The only way to secure the solid and per- 





other as cook ! Is itany wonder that orient- 
als gazing on such a scene, should look 
with a curiosity which changes first to in- 
difference, and then to contempt ? 

‘The particulars in which we consider our- 
selves to be unquestionably superior to the, 
Chinese donot make upon them the impres- 


manent respect of the Chinese race. for 
Western peoples as a-whole,-is by convine- 
ing object lessons, showing that Christian 
civilization in the-masa and in detail, 

duce effects which cannot be matched by 
the civilization which Chins already pos 
sesses, If this conviction cannot be pro 
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duced, the Chinose will continue, and not 

without renon, to feel and to display in all 

their relation to foreigners, both condes- 
tempt. 


__ eension and cont 








LOTI LIKIN. 


” Minute of the Kiangnan Viceroy on a 
, Petition of the Hsiakaan Likin Office.” 
4th September, 1888. 

-In all cases where foreign goods in accord- 
‘nice with Treaty are conveyed under cover 
of a half-duty certificate all that requires 
to bé done on passing the various stations 
and barriers en route is to produce the said 
certificate for examination and « further 
payment of duty cannot be levied. 

it is, acetone, it rd Board 
appointed to levy the Loti Likin in the 
Seoshow ciroult ¥o walt until the goods, 
alter arriving at their destination and givi 
‘up their pass, shall have been landed a1 
‘wareboused before they call on the native 
receiver for payment. 
~'Phis is most clearly set forth ina copy 
of the Regulations jointly submitted to me 
“by the two Boards of Soochow and Shang- 
hai’ and how can it have escaped your 

“notice? 

According to the Regulations in force in 
Soochow and Shanghai all you have to do, 
‘seeing you are stationed at Hsiakuan, 

‘all foreign goods for the Provincial 
Capital covered by a half duty certificate 
‘as they pass your barrier. Even supposing 
there Were no other barrier but your own 
“for them to before arriving at their 
destination all you could have to do would 
“by to retain the pass and forward it to the 
Head Office ; you yourselves caunot levy 
iuny duty. 
plaints have recently been received 
“from two firms Yu Shang and Yun; Hsing 
‘stating that their goods have been detain 
“and T'was requested to give instructions 
to the Central Ottice for their release ; 
‘with this request I at the time complied. 

‘In a word, if a certificate has not been 

delivered up for cancellation foreign goods 

conveyed thereunder are under no circum- 
stances: whatever liable to duty. 

“he: instructions issued by Chén, the 

*-Citstoms Taotai of Chinkiang, namely, that 
4f- on examination the goods correspond 
swith ‘the 
“al 








it @ entries on the certificate ie 
hall be allowed to pass, are quite correct. 
‘You however have not studied the regula- 
ious ‘with any care, and now when con- 
iwetitiently you have committed mistakes, 
“yourare ‘not aware of having doue so, but 
“on ‘the contrary characterise the action of 
‘Ohién Twotai as irregular, a course of pro- 
~eéeding which is not at all in order. 
)T have to express a hope that for the 
fiiture you will, in obedience with my in- 
‘structions, see that the goods and the 
és on the certificate correspond with 
‘agh other, and if 80 «llow them to pass at 
nce. Should there be any further com- 
plaints of detention and delay I shall have 
to visit you with punishment. 
Similar instructions are being issued to 
the Head Oftice in Nanking. : 
+ With reference to the case of levyin; 
Loti duty on foreign in Nanking an 
Alistrict, I have to add that in reply to a 
tition presented by the Chaokuan Likin 
Diice, T'stated that a careful investi 
tion would require to be made by. the 
Central Ofice and having learned their 
rt.and the views they take of the 
subject I would come to a decision. 

















ANSWER TO THE TREE 
PROBLEM. 
T. A.S, and J. P. Spooner have sent 





correct solution of the problem which 
red in our issue of 2ist, in the 
wing form = 





Other answers were received, but they 
did not fulfil the conditions of the problem. 


CHINESE IN AUSTRALIA. 
en 
(PNOM A TRAVELLING CORRESPONDENT.) 


Among the gold mines of Ballarat there 
is the Wo Hap, belonging to the ubiquitous 
Chinaman, ‘The European labourer in Au- 
stralia is not satisfied unless he can earn 
from one shilling to cighteen pence an hour ; 
say 10/0 to 12/0 for a day of eight hours, 
including the hour off for dinner. Here, 
as usual, the Chinese undersell their labour, 
and the Celestial navvy will do almost as 
auch work as the Irishman for 6/0 a day. 
Chinamen are seen under quite a new aspect 
st Ballarat ; and, being shrewd enough to 
imitate the dress and manner of Eurepeans 
whilst at work, and to live apart when off 
it, they do not arouse much hostility; or 
cause over friction, ‘Good morning, 
mate,” was the rough greeting received 
from’a somewhat slim built miner who was 
wheeling the ore and the refuse stone from 
the mouth of the shaft to the hopper shoots. 
‘The man had a soft billycock hat, slouched, 
brim down, over his face i 











clay pipe in his mouth ; a red 
corlurey suit, with stzape below the 
heavy boots. There wasaslight 
tremor in his voice such as one hears in those 
of German seamen who try to say ‘How the 
— are you?” as a gruff Englishman or a 
Yankee sailor delights to do. His slight 
hands, greenish complexion, and s01 
rognathous physiognomy' suggested 
inaman and lo! it was a “ Mongolian, 
Most if not all the Chinese in Austra- 
lia come from Canton, and this speci 
men was soon explaining humbly in. his 
own language that he came from Sin-h 
reply to a query why he had eut off his 
i he produced that ornament coiled 
up inthe recesses of the billycock and 
surrounded by an unshaved fringe which 
gave him all the appearance of an unkempt 
miner. isa Chinese camp just out- 
side Ballarat, in which a hundred or more 
of miners pig away in small huts. Besides 
this, one of the streets in the town contains 
ue t row of Cokiteoe shops sem 
jing houses, opium dens, ith whicl 
no ono interferes. All the Chinese 
in Ei n_clothes, generally adopting 
the larrikin style, (probably on the principle 
that like loves like, and that they are safer 
from insult in such attire); but occasionally 
shinese shoes or a hybrid Chinese 
coat. 


Ko is ever allowed to appear, 
for eit ada the boys in the place would 
“‘go for” it. 


e Band and Albion Mine which is the 
most flourishing of the Ballarat gold mines 
is not far from the Wo Hap. Even the 
Wo Bap employs 100 hands of whom sixty 
are Chinese. The Europeans employed by 
the Chinese as carters, etc., well 

































of 
their employers, and not over badly of 
the inoffensive Chinese mates, whose only 
crime is being cheap, and looking out for 
wife occasionally. The general view of the 
miner may be gathered from the 

“Oh! they’se not bad chaps 
them Chinese; only they’se so dirty in 
their habits, and won't spend anything 
youlnow, Besides, they plays old 
‘With the girls. If they'd only bring their 
wives with them and settle 





i 


lonial style ; | t 





dress | is prohibited. Chinamen have ‘the 


the pair, who. 
Peat ae 
down, we 


wouldn't mind so much; but they goes 
a-sellin’ of handkerchers and sich’ Tice to 
them Irish girls, so smooth spoken, and 
80 on, that the girls gets to like em. 
‘And the Chinaman makes a very good hus- 
band, too ; he cooks for them, dresses them 
‘up, makes the fire, washes the clothes, and 
lets them do just what they like, because 
he’s always afraid, don’t you see, that if he 
didn’t, well, the girls would take up with 
some other fellow, don’t you see; and 
they're always a frightenin’ of him that 
way. But they don’t do us any harm. 
Only we don’t want their blood mixed with 
ours, We can put up with them as weve 
got, but we don’t want no more.” Still 
the Chinaman seems out of his element in 
Australia: at least in the winter: he looks 
‘mean and pinched, and even the youngest 
of them lose their freshness in this dry cold 
climate. As vegetable gardeners,—their 
chief occupation,—they are unsurpassed, 
but, when they come in as cheap carpenters, 
the ire of the 12/- a day men is naturally 
aroused. z 

‘The chief shaft of the Band [of Hope! 
and Albion Claims (now one) is about 1, 
feet deep, and the truck cortaining four 
men is about three feet square. One truck 
‘comes up as the other goes down, and a steel 
cable winding round a huge wheel revolved 
by machinery, keeps the two trucks . 
tually balanced. When the stuffis brought, 
up it is wheeled off on rails to either the 
shoot for waste stone or the shoot for ore, 
which last conducts to the steam crushers. 
‘These steam crushers are worked on'exactly 
the same principle as the steam bruisers 
which one can see at Singapore. Water is 
conducted into the crushers, and the muddy 
iquid is allowed to run over a series of felts, 
which catch the gold du: ‘The refuse sand 
contait quantity of pyrites, and 

in a furnace and again churned 
ith water. An ingenious arrangement 
with quicksilver now separates the 
from the refuse, which is sold for paint, 
whilst the waste water is finally carried into 
the river. ‘The whole process is very com- 
plicated and interesting, and of course the 
obtaining of suitable levels and a never- 
failing water supply is half the battle. At 
present the Band and Albion is washing 
one ounce per ton, exclusive of the pytites, 
which are uncertain, but occasionally yield 
4 ounces'the ton. ‘With the exception of 
the two Wo Haps, almost all the mines and 
miners are European. 

In Melbourne there is one street pretty 
well given up to Chinese, and in Sydney a 
considerable number of good Chinese shops 
is to be found at the foot of George street, 
near the Circular Quay. In Ade ‘also 
there are a few Chinese stores, in all tlese 
places the Chinese dress in Européan style, 
generally in the untidy and unconth dress 
of the street ‘‘cad.” "There seems to, 
restriction anywhere on opium kmoldng, 
hough the retail sale of it for that purpose 

fot 










































no 


i be 
allowed, but an occasional raid is mide on 
bling houses proper. In Sydney one 
Srivate detective’ ia specially told of to 
watch the Chinese who abduct English gitls. 
‘The invariable result of living with a Chi- 
nese in a state of semi-prostitution is that 
the girl is sent to prison for having no 
visible means of subsistence. ‘The. plea of 
the Chinaman that she is under his pro- 
tection, and that he provides the means 
of subsistence is not allowed, i 
if the police have reason ‘to believe 
that the Chinese allows his friends to 
share the gitl’s favours. A fair number 
of “Chinese are married to, European 
women, chiefly Irish, and others form 
lasting unions of a less orthodox chiaticter. 
Ostraciam is the penalty for the woman ; 
but, as role no further disaster ence 
i seem to live happily er. 
‘n indeed makes a much better 
husband thet the majority of European 
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Jsbourers,-who spend half their money in 
drink, are often a quarrelsome thriftless lot, 
and frequently seem to think their duties 
as fathers and husbands are fulfilled when 
they hand over half their wages to their 


wine 

"Tho lot ofthe labourer is certainly better 
in all the colonies than it is at home. He 
is usually better housed and cleaner. With 
Sib/eouencnanare 

id ho is usual jionately fond of out 
door sports, which Keeps him out of mis 
chief, He has made Australia what it is, 
and he knows what misery exists at home. 
He rules the roast, gets his 12/- a day, 
short hours, and holidays. Consequently 
he’ objects to being cut out by ‘blackleg” 
labour, and he will not have it. In the 
matters of the ‘4 fghan,” the * Mariposa,” 
and the Newcastle miners, all sensible peo- 
think he has been unreasonable, and he 
imself knows it. ‘There is, however, every 
hope of an arrangement all round, ‘one of 
the redults of which will certainly be that 
Uhinoso immigration, to the four chief 
existing colonies at lesat, must be checked. 








THE UNITED STATES AND CHINA. 


A Correspondent sends us the following :-— 
‘The Chinese Restriction Act in the U.S.A. 
is due.not to the Government but to the 
people, and is based solely on gain. Chin- 
ese labour is industrious and cheap, men 
eager to be hired abound, and to them has 
been due the rapid development of the 
fertile but unoccupied lands in the interior 
of California, which the few natives of 
themselves would have been unable to ac- 
complish. ‘The number and cheapness of 
Chinese labour excite the anger of the 
poor’ natives. It is not, however, easy to 
understand why Congress attends to the 
workmen, and it must be due to the 
fact that the U.S.A. is a Republic, and that 
the voice of the people must be- obeyed. 
SEM the people must be reasonable in 
what they say for them to be followed, 
Dut if they are not so and yet they 
are to be attended to, what pleasure can 
there be in governing, and what misfor- 
tunes may not be impending? Americans 
say, however, we do not restrict Chinese 
entirely, for merchants, officials, travel- 
lers, in sions of a passport are not 
stopped, only labourers, and if China likes 
to.atop American labourers she can do so. 
But as is well known American labour is 
not abundant, and there is no demand for 
it in China, and Americans know very well 
that in this respect, there is no reciprocity 
between the two countries. Why, too, do 
Americans dislike Chinese labour? because 
it is cheap and industrious? let the Ameri- 
cans then take it as example and copy it. 
It is really the native Americans who hate 





it because it deprives them of their profits; | 


the employers like it. ‘The working men 
in America have however the majority and 
the minority can only growl. Congress 
says, above they profit the nation, below 
the ‘people and do so by trade, ‘but to 
create a hostile feeling in » neighbouring 
State is not the way to accomplish this. 
It is said too restriction is done to bene- 
fit the native workmen nd that the 
Iabourers will not be allowed to return after 
leaving ; but Chinese se Pertuguosy in 
‘Macao, and English in Hongkong. Why 
too, if it is desired to benefit native labour, 
are not the members of other nationalities 
treated in tho samo way as Chinese? But 
not an order or a word has ever been said 
in that sense, Is it due to dil in 
elothos and appearance? but this. is not the 
case in Hongkong, or Japan, or Singapore. 
Once. Chinese were demanded in America 
for their industry, to open up lands, and 
to cause the poopie to thrive; yet now they 

as foes. Indeed. when the 
soaring bird is lay aside the bow, 
when the hunted hare is dead the ho 
may go.”—Shén Pao. 








SHOWS ON SHIPBOARD. 


‘To those objectionable persons who have 
an eye to the weak points in everyone's 
character but their own, the preparations 
for an amateur performance must be full 
of keen delight; it may be predicted, almost 
with certainty, that the acceptors of parts 
will all betray some portion of the vanities 
of their natures, at some period or another, 
between the commencement of the first 
reading, and the fall of the curtain on “the 
night." - Specially pleasant are tho nuts 
thus provided, during the tedium of a long 
voyage ; excellent is the:inducement to give 
themselves away thus held out to fellow 
passengers, who would else remain dumb 
wise men untilthe end. ‘The humble effort 
at entertainment, which is to be the subject 
of the forthcoming remarks, was no excep- 
ba rhc esad neral rule. 
fy friend and fellow-passenger is a scenic 
artist: Tam a humble utility man. There 
was a dame of Lady Jane-like proportions 
on board ; the saloon, social hall, and upper- 
deck, rang with stories of her_histrionic 
triumphs as Juliet, Portia, Lady Teazle, 
and so forth, fromeight bells until “lights”, 
and we agreed that something must be done 
for very peace. We at once set down some 
waxworks, a reading of the court scene from 
“The Merchant,” and a tableau, to be 
by an ssthetic Japanese from 
‘Tokio University, and we fixed the next 
evening but one for the show. , 
Hardly bad I emerged from my eabin 
ing, before the Japanese pounc- 
If it please you, it is m 
desire to consult with you. I have devote: 
the night to thinking for the representa: 
tion ; at three o'clock, I awake my friend, 
and '(apologetically conscious of his stable 
companion's material and soulless temy 
ament) he was quite angry.” He then 
ran over the plots of several Japanese 
romances to me : Tselected “The Revenge 
of Kazuma” for his tableau, as being the 
‘most sumptuously sanguinary. 

‘We read over the Court scene three timery 
in presence of a specially invited lady— 
such a one as we may imagine Thackeray 
to have had in his mind, when writing to 
Bob Brown concerning’ the gifts which 

ion of the sense of humour indicates. 

ortia encouraged us to commence with, 
by reading “The Quality of Mercy,” with 
choice elocutionary taste; her system was 
evidently based upon the principles of 
Colonel Dis + sho emphasised the 
small words and syllables, and left the 
larger ones to take care of themselves. She 
then exhorted us to read with feeling ; 
what time a distant twinkle might have 
been detected by a keen observer, beneath 
the courteous composure of our lady specta- 
tor. ‘The Captain, jovial companion that he 
was, read ‘The Duike” with sonorous force ; 
‘effect of ‘How shalt thou hope for 
mercy, rendering none?” was somewhat 
marred, however, by the vague suggestive- 














ness of an invitation to of refreah- 
ment which his tone conveyed. The Ja- 
panese read Antonio; he had a keen sense 


of the sublime nature of that merchant's 
friendship for Bassanio, but his imperfect 
knowledge of the language somewhat ham- 
pered his rendering, intensity and mis- 
pronunciation ling for the mastery in 

every line. Shylock behaved disgrace- 
fally ; he was evidently labouring under 
the delusion that the melodramatic and 
light-comedy intonations both came with- 
in his compass, and he endeavoured to 
adopt them indiscriminately, and with- 
out reference to the beautiful passages to 
be rendered. At length the rehearsal 
broke up; Portia displayed same powers of 
pathos when, at the close, she implored us 
to try it over again with more feeling, but 
in vain, 

‘Thenightarrived. Within three minutes 
of the time to sing vp of the waxworks, 
‘one of the principal figurants appeared; 
we had given him dress and make-up for 
John L. Sullivan, and had spent two solid 















up to represent that deity in uma 

the Grand Llama of Thibet! Itiappearbd 
that he ‘our selection of him: 
the rile of John S. as a reflection on his 
personal charms, and he was wreaking his 
vengeance on us in the. manner described. 
Stunned as I was by this shock, I saw the 
ship's doctor approaching me, with ‘‘migfor- 
tunes come not single spies” written on 
every feature. “Well?” ‘I’ muniriréd 
faintly. “Portia is going to read in a red 
kimono and a Tarkish fez,” he replied in 
a mournful tohe, “and aie has! persuaded 
the Captain that he had better read’ # Tie 
Dake’ 'inhis sutof Japanese arti 


and all.” thy soothed 
Purpost of his words” uptarthaess 










wrung his hand, and made for Portia ‘lik 
a bull at a “Tf we are going todo 
the thing at al, lot us do it well” sald she 


with the severe composure’ of a’ sipéribr 
ape) “to read in ordinary dress would 

really too tame.” The ungallant meéaits, 
by which I induced her to change her mir 
need not be dwelt upon. sv 

‘The waxworks 3 arranged by the agen 
artist went off with fair success, excepting 
our final tour de force, Juliet drwking 
the potion in the scene ending ‘Romeo, 
Romeo, Romeo, I drink to thee.” She was 








draped ‘and with artistic skill ; upon 
being wound up, she was to drink .the 
potion, Iay the bottle in her bosom, and 


ive one struggling kick in. three dist 
fotions, this to be repeated as often a4,tue 
house would take it. Previous to ringi 
up, I delivered a short address (plagi 

from Fanny Kemble’s notes) ‘upon .the 
beauties of the play in general and. 

i ; upon Romeo's. se 
Passion and the rest pf: 
disclosed and. woun 
and she moved with true waxwork: 

A ripple arose in one corner of 
the front row, and a suppressed titter was 
heard elsewhere ; I begged with what pathos 
X could coumand, that, some deference 
might ewn to the feelings of those 
who had some aympathy with Juliet’s 
sufferings ; my words instantly took effect 
and puzzled silence ensued. 

‘The Court scene followed ; I extract: a 

portion, Shylock (with intensity) I have 
possessed your-r-r grace of what “I purer 
pose, and rouse holy sabbath” (ete, ad 
ib) *(to duke aside) * get on for goodness 
sake,” Duke (in audible whisper.) ‘Wh 
the doose did'nt you give we a book wit 
decent print?” and so forth, until Portia’s 
entrance, Her rendering of “The Quality 
of Mercy,” on the principles previonsly 
méntioned atoned for all faults, and the 
scene closed in amid a tumult of applause 
“T knew how it would be” quoth Port 
5 like Mr. Chuckster, with som 
thing the excitement of ‘the inspired 
prophet, when, in the fulness of time, hia 
foretellings are fulfilled, “if we had ‘read 
it over with feeling, ax 1 wished, these 
pauses and hitches would never have oocur- 
red.” 





















‘The Japanese tableau was triumphant 
success. ‘The scene presented was that of 
Kazuma slaying his father’s murderer ; he 
accomplished this feat at Uyeno, as alf the 
world knows, after having inadvertently 
butchered a score or two of wrong men, 
like a very Richard on Bosworth 
Our Japanese Is depicted tl 
cident with au artistic realism, autfi 
make the coldest observer feel faint’ and,, 
subsequently, hysterical ; they treated us, 
so to speak, to a sensational’ debaucl 
fitting ending to a pleasant entertainnient, 
DoT appear inconsequent, in mentioni 
hat a sheep had. been killed on board 
during the course of the afternoon? 

This account is in accordance with facts, 
verbatim et literatim, and for this’ the 
scenic srtist will vouch; it pretenils to no 
other merit than that of absolute veracity. 
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TRADE AND COMMERCE 
*. MUSEUM. 


We travislate from the Bulletin de la 
Chambre de Commerce de Lidge the follow- 
itig' letter addressed by M. Frére-Orban, 
Minister for Foreign Affairs, to that 
Chamber ten years ago :— 

_. Brussels, 20th November, 1878. 

Guxriesgs,—Museums of samples are 
assuredly a practical mode of familiarising 
buyers in distant markets with such pro- 
ducts of Belgium as are still unknown to 
them, or which they reeeive under other 


predecessor, having conceived the 

idea of seconding the creation of a museum 
ofthis kind in Shanghai, asked from the 
“gi ture a meog he “S. ous. 
which a] rs in the budget of e = 
ment ‘ol Tecegn Affairs for the year 1878, 
and which, ought to pay the hire of the 
building in which the museum should be 


installed. 

Tt ia to be hoped, gentlemen, that this 
useful schome will be realised. But, to pro- 
duce the wished-for results, the museum 
should be established under conditions ap- 
proaching as nearly as possible perfection. 

price it seems RR would 

oly compromise our industri uta 

fom, Ye it were. badly conceived, badly 

directed and organised without the active 

concurrence of the representatives of our 
great industries, 

It istherefore desirable that the musenm 
should contain, as far as possible, a com- 

jete series of types of our products. But 
‘it must aleo have a practical character. To 
effect this, two conditions are necessary. 
First, the museum must include samples of 
such of our products as respond at the pre- 
sent time to the wants of the market in 
China, that is to ie whose foreign ana- 

., logues are demanded ‘by the Chinese con- 
sumer. Secondly, it should give a com- 
ete idea of the resources which our manu- 
facturers can dispose of for the execution of 
the great works of public utility which 
will undertaken in China as soon as 
that empire makes its first step on the 
path of material progress. 

‘Here some explanation is necessary. 

Foreign merchandise inyported annually 
into, China represents the considerable 
amount of about 580 millions of francs, It 
should be observed that this figure includes 
ihe value of a certain numberof colonial pro- 

lucts, such as opium, cotton, sugar, spices, 
o.; and the articles manufactured ine 
rops or the United States, imported into 
China, only reach in reality, by the import 
tables, the sum of about 300 millions of 
franca. 

‘The import trade in China depends on a 
relatively limited number of products, and 
there aro many of our manufacturers who 
could not, at the moment, find any outlet 
there for their pay 

Still it would not useless to make 
these latter known to the Chinese cou- 
sumors ; but the museum ought principal- 
ly and abovo all to include specimens of 
the producta which are to-day in daily con- 
sumption in China, Considerable pi 
will-be made in the development of our 
cotnmercial relations with the Far East on 
the day when the manufacturers of Ghent, 
Verviers, Liége, Charleroi, etc., shall have 

by collective and clearly arranged 
ions, that they are in a position to 
furnish to’ consumers, at advantageous 
prices, textiles, arms and metals of a quality 
as good as, if not better than, that of the 
analogous products furnished by our com- 
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titors. 

Secondly, the museum should serve to 
shew to the Chinese the resources which 
our industry offers for the execution of the 
great works of public utility which will be 
undertaken in China, ina future which we 
may presume is near at hand. 

contingency of these public works 
must not be lost sight of by our manufac- 
turers. Our Minister at Shanghai insists 








specially on this point, ‘because, 
opinion, it is probable that the Chinese 

wernment, when the time comes, will 
iiscard the system of concessions, and will 
apply directly to the manufacturers for the 
supply of the huge amount of matériel 
necessary for the economic transformation 
of the empire. It would be rash to say 
that this transformation is on the eve of 
being accomplished ; but one fact is certain, 
that China is emerging from her period of 
immobilit 

Tt is in view of this great business move- 
ment which is preparing from this side 









that it would be useful to make an effort to 
make the Chinese appreciate the resources 
at our disposition. ‘The museum of samples 


is a most valuable method. 

These aro, gentlemen, in my opinion, the 
conditions under which the museum should 
be established, and those are the ends at 
which it should aim. It seems to me ,im- 
possible to deny to the projected measure 
the claim of solid utility. Its realisation 
depends meanwhile on the assistance which 
our manufacturers are willing to afford. 

‘This, gentlemen, is the course that should 
be followed. 
rious commercial and industrial 
associations of the country to whom the 
present circular is addressed should elect 
‘one or more delegates, according to the 
more or less numerous groups of interests 
rey ited in these associations. These 
dele; should form a Commission, which 
should be free from all official connection, 
and which should be charged with settlin 
the plans for the organisation. It would 
have to put itself in relation with the 
industries interested, to settle with them 
their share in the common task, and 
elaborate the regulations, with a lit of the 
approvals ‘and engagements which it had 
collected. 

iol ghtemared in its anxiety for the 
material interests of the country, 
thought it right to sketch the foundation 
ofa plan for a museum at Shanghai. It 
has now to learn, from the communications 
which will be made to it by the commercial 
associations, if the idea is received by those 
interested with the necessary active sym- 
pathy, and if the assistance promised is of 
& nature to produce « solid and useful 
result. 











THE LIKIN TAX AND ITS ABUSES 
IN CHINA. 

‘There is certainly no subject connected 
with China which posesses half as much 
importance for the foreign trade of that 
country as the operation and incidence of 


the likin, or inland transit tax. One of the | 


main arguments in favour even of such a 
large and beneficial scheme as Mr. Little’s 
experiment in opening the Upper Yangtze 
to trade is that thereby the likin on foreign 
goods up to Chung-king will be abolished, 
for this obnoxious sod injorious tax does 
not exist on goods of foreign origin carrie 
between ports opened by treaty. During 
the past two years the origin and mode 
of levy of this tax have been frequently 
explained in The Times in connexion wit 
the Opium Convention, one of the provisions 
of which was that sum of 80 taels per chest 
should be aid ‘on opium at the port of entry 
in lieu of likin, so that the drug can, after 
this payment and thatof the importduty, eir- 
culate without let or hindrance throughout 
the whole Chinese Empire. It is only 
necessary uow to say, in the words of the 
Consul at Canton, in his last report (Annual 
Series. No. 224), that likin was “ originally 
devised asa means of obtains funds for 
the extraordinary expenses of the suppres 
sion of the ig rebellion,” and 

like our own income-tax, it proved too con- 
venient to be given up when the caute of 
its levy Ceased. Tt i a species of octru, 
and is levied all over the country, on roads, 
rivers, and canals, at barriers or stations 
close to each. other ; it sins gaint every 
principle of taxation; it is arbitrary and 

















Uifferent times inthe same. place 

lection involves not only loss of ‘monéy ¥ 
the merchant, but an almost intolerable 
oss of time, In addition, it has the falta - 
Peculiar fo any tax levied by Chinoto 
5 it is not necessary to refer 

further to these. wey i 
The likin, however, is unfortunately 
there, and being a Chinese. internal. tax, 
foreign trade must submit to it as long as 
it exists. Most of its abuses are quite in- 
separable from any impost in the hands of 
Chinese officials, but there are some which 
‘ought to be removed by the action: of the 
foreign representatives to Peking, . To 
these reference is made in a few of the 
recent Consular reports from China, ‘The 
Consul at Canton describes a struggle ich 
has been going on for years between the 
native authorities and the foreign’ mer- 
chants on the subject of likin, which appears 
to have terminated in the’ victory of the 

former. ‘The merchants contended that by 
treaty they were entitled to bring thelr good 
into the local markets at the open ports 
on payment of the import dues only, and 
that any further levy while the goods  re-' 
mained in the port was illegal. Once taken 
away from the ports, the domestic taxation 
of applied to them. ‘Thus thé.con- 
tention was for freedom from likin within 
the port and town ; had it been successful 
the people of Canton would have been able 
to purchase foreign goods freed from li 
which would not begin to operate until 
they passed beyond the walls of the city. 
‘The Chinese, on the other hand,  as- 
serted that the merchant had the fight 
to land his goods on payment of import 
duty, but so soon a they were sold 
to Chinese the Governments hed a right 
to tax. their own subjects’ property. ° Thia 
Argument is specious, but will aaroely bear 
ld, in 





examination, for its effect is to 


has | towns declared open to foreign trade by 


treaty, a duty not allowed at all by. treaty 
to the duty which is so allowed—viz,, the 
import dues. The ratification of the Chefoo 
Convention, however, puts the matter now 
beyond dispute, for that instrament de- 
clates that goods are free only within the 
limits of the soe settlements... The 
result, according to Mr. Alabaster, is inju 
to the manufacturers at home, whor pnd 
ate heavily handicapped by the increased 
taxation and the utter destruction of the 
business of the foreign resident importer:— 
“(If likin and duty were both, collected 
honestly, the foreign importer and. tho 
native local merchant would be on the same 
footing ; but where the collection is not 
farmed to some local syndicate, who there- 
by obtain the monopoly of the trade, it is 
collected in the usual Asiatic manner, and 
the foreigner is thereby put out of com- 
petition. A foreigner imports certain 
quality of goods, and has to pay full likin 
upon them, but’ his native rival makes an 
arrangement with the likin collectors by 
which a portion of the legal levy only. is 
paid, the difference being shared between 


the likin officer and the importer. .The 









import business of the resident foreigners, 
therefore, has year by year di and 
in some ports is already at an end. A mer- 


chant cannot compete in the market in the 
sale, say, of 1,000 cases of kerosene on 
which he has paid full duty and likin 
against a native merchant who haa got his 
stamps on 1,000 cases by paying likin on 
600, and giving half the amount due on the 
other 400 to the likin officer as a bribe.” 
Mr. Alabaster does not think the collec- 





j tion of the likin as well as the import duty 


by the foreign customs would improve 
matters, for he believes the likin would be 
levied under some other name to meet local 
needs so that the last state would he worse 
than the first, * i 

‘An even more serious abuse. is reported 
by the Consul at Pathol, the pore through 
which the foreign tmde of the extreme 
south of China is carried on (Annual Series 
No, 122), An attempt to remove in part 
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some of the evils of the aystem of levying 
likin was made in the trade regulations 
under:the the Treaty of Tientain. It was 
there provided that.a merchant might com- 
pound for the transit tax between the port 
and any declared place in the interior by 
the payrasnt of 24 per cent. ad valorem, 
or-half the import duty. ‘Thus, for 74 

xr-cent, the foreign merchant not only 
[ided hia goods at the port, but was 
able to send them free from all further 
dues to any spot in the interior at which 
he, or his customer, thought it 
likely 8 good market was to be found. If 
this. agreement, were faithfully executed, it 
would no doubt, prove of the utmost value 
to foreign trade, and it to be 
served in some parts of China, . 
O'Conor, the Chargé d’Affaires in Pekin, 
stated in his report for 1885 on the foreign 
trade of China that commerce ‘wot 
certainly be trebled or quadrupled by a 
more loyal fulfilment of the transit pass 
system, aud any reasonable development of 
better means of communication.” But the 
arrangement is not loyally carried out; on 
the Sonteery, says bed acme Fe f 
completely and purposely frustrated by the 
Provincial Government ‘at Canton, whoee 
fiscal, necessities are directly interested in 
nullifying the transit pass stipulations of 
the treaties.” The method in which 
this is done shows the prescience of Mr. 
Alabaster’s observation, quoted above, that 
the foreign Customs collected the likin, 
it would arise again under some other name 
to meet = provincial financial juire- 
ments. ‘The practice is to impose a hea 
differential duty on ‘certificated pres’ 
(those, namely, conveyed to a given inland 
centre under transit pass) as soon as they 
reach their destination, and are deposited 
in a native warehouse there, the proprietor 
of which is held responsible for payment. 
‘The duty is to levied that the goods cannot 
pay both it and the cost of the transit pass 
certificate, and, commercially speaking, 
survive ; hence ‘the owners will not take 
out transit passes when they have to pay 
the transit dues under another name later 
by peying these dues they save the 
of the pass. The plan is quite Chi- 
its ingenuity, and exhibits the 
of interest between the Imperial 
and the provincial authorities which is 
one of the main obstacles tu pi in 
China, To all protests against this parti- 
cular breach of treat lation, the reply 
is, “The duty is levied from Chinese sub- 
jects, not from foreigners ; 80 it is no con- 
cern of the latter,” the fact being that, 
whoever nominally paid the duty, it fell on 
the goods, » result which the treaty 
designed to prevent. 

“In this manner hi 


Mr. Hopkins says 
‘e the Canton Govern- 
ment contrived to keep the word of pro- 
miso to the ear of official representation, 
and break it to the hope of mercantile 
enterprise. ‘The result is that in very 
erteusive regions in the growth of coni- 
merce in which European and American 
‘manufacturers are interested it is immensely 
‘checked and hauipered. Not because in 
the provinces of Kwangsi, Kweichow, and 
Yiinnan there are no markets for us to 
supply, or that they are over-supplied, but 

that, owing to artificial impediments, ‘th 
cantot ‘be reached except by goods with 
prices disproportionately enhanced by the 
lead weight of the Iekin charges, or, if 
reached at all under transit 
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cost, 
































e lept before the inland 
journey commenced), and are burdened 
with the costs of extra freight, ete., implied 
by this enormous detour.” 

‘Mr. Hopkins thinks that this almost 
sted g barrier to the extension of trade 
might overcome ving the pro- 
Tineial authorities an intotest in the work: 
ing.f th trnait pass epatem, by handing 
over to them the. amount of ‘the fees col- 


for transit passes by the foreign 


Customs. These are at present pai 
the Imperial Treasury, and the Pel 
authorities would probably object strongly 
to be deprived of them. 

Whatever device is employed to get rid 
of the difficulty, it is quite clear that. the 
subject is"one to be carefully consi 
by the Chambers of Commerce atshome, 
more especially as the markets in which 
this impediment exists—viz. Kwangtung, 
Kwangsi, part of Yunnan and Kweicow— 
are just those which the possession of Tong- 
king opens to French trade. It has been 
shown in these columns that under equal 
conditions the later has but little chance 
against British trade ¢) longkong. 
even with » reduction of 90 per mt a 
the duties on the Tongking frontier, but 
the conditions would be far from equal if 
British goods had to reach the interior 
burdened first with the transit tax and then 
with this local levy of uncertain amount. 
‘The fact is pressure must be applied at 
Peking ; it may not be transmitted very 
rapidly or to its full extent to Canton and 
80 to those responsible for this irregular tax 


paid into 


is | on foreign trade ; butif it in steadily applied 


it will ultimately effect its object. ‘To seoure 
this ee 6 Chaanboes of Commerce at, home 
must in ‘rei to 
take the Tatler up; ehis will rot be difficult, 
for the reports of the British Consuls at 
Pakhoi and Canton above referred to, as 
well as those from other Consuls, supply 
abundant yunds for interference. ts - 
deed, it will be the fault of the Chambers 
themselves if an abuse which, in the words 
of Mr. Hopkins, checks and hampers im- 
mensely the growth of commerce in very 
extensive regions is permitted to endure 
much longer, for there probably never was 
a time when the Foreign Office and our 
representatives abroad were so sensitive to 
pressure from British mercantile bodies as 
they are now.—Times, 











NOTES FROM NATIVE PAPERS. 


This summer the cholera has been very 
bad in North Formosa, at Twatutia, where 
foreigners purchase teas, the deaths having 
averaved several tens of persons per day 
within a radius of 5 or 6 Li, ce 22nd 
August. On 3rd and 4th uber about 
400 people succumbed, and the sights to be 
seen were most painful. On 9th Septem- 
ber the native tea merchants held a 
cession in honour of the Tutelary God of 
the town to ee to avert the noxious 
influences. Old peuple say although the; 
always bare cholern fa tet dtistriat during 
the 6th and 7th moons, they never re- 
member to have seen such a fatal year as 
this one. TI is a hurried exodus to 
Amoy of native teamen going on. 

‘Mr. Haas, Austro-Hungarian Consul, is 
about to leave Shanghai, where he has had 
‘acareer of over 10 years, commencing as 
an Interpreter and rising successivel 
to the ranks of Vice-Consul and Consul. 
He is an accomplished English and Chinese 
speaker and reader, and sujoys the reputa- 
tion of an intelligent and able Assessor at 
the Mixed Court. As he is returning to 
Europe on leave, the other day he visited 
byl fixed Court just about the conclusion 
of the morning’s sitting, and said good-bye 
to Mr. Ts‘ai, Mixed Court Magistrate, 
Captain McEuen, and others. 

Since the present Acting Maritime Sub- 














prefect at Amoy, Chang, took his seat some | lands, 


two months ago in the Yamén, there has 
been » wonderful decrease in’ the cases 
brought to the Yamén for decision. The 
reason is said to be the heavy squeezes 
levied by his clerks, who obtain from each 
party to a new case $17, or $34 in all. The 
Amoy people are very’ litigious, but uow 
they no longer bring so many of their dis- 
putes before the Court, as they say they 
don't care to ‘lose a cow to win a cat.” 

Tt is now several years since the silver 
mines were at Jehol, but the first 





attempta at developing them proved abor- 





Last_year the U.S. it 
Tientsin, Mr. Pethick, requested the 
Viceroy to devote Tis. 120,000 to this pur- 
pose, and to employ an American mining 
engineer to proceed with the work already 
commenced, so that it might not be ii vain. 
Great expectations were formed of these 
mines at that time, but they’ do not ‘seem 
destined to be realised at present, as the 
yield of the precious metal has turned out 
to be very small, and the Superintendent, 
Tavtai Chu, has returned to Tientsin.— 


‘SNF tn the Magistrate's datsct of 
the Magistrate's district of Yung- 
kia Hien, in tho prefecture of Wenchow, 
in Chékisng province, there is 8 ang of 
armed beigands who have of late tbnths 
committed’ many robberies. with vivlence 
fd ate of mast people ta hod to ta 
som. Tho General at Wenchow, Chow 
Taing-dhan, has now concerted ieasures 
with the Commandants at, T'sichow and 
Ch'uchow, and several hundreds of soldiers 
have been sent out in separate parties on 
the ronds to capture the bandittis In sdi- 
tion to this, from the Wenghow gartison 
have been detached 200 trained. troops to 
roceeld to the place to help in the capture, 
eae 200 men have already been selected, 
and ill be equipped and narted a son 
as possible after they have. received: theit 
poyon 20th Sept., being the mi 

Gee 

‘At the recent literary examinations in 
Feochow the candidates soem to have bad 
a pretty iar tine of i hres ded of 
illness after the first day. One man went 
rad as soon as the themes wore issued, and 
begun to cut himself with broken’ pottery 
or auything ho could find, garda ofthe 
streaining blood, "Another went jad ‘and 
began to eat dirt, On the socond. day 
another candidate bogan ating quanti 
of blood, and presently died. “Bach chn- 
Sat of coure, "wana & separate el 
ad oing tote rapidity with which & 
number of additional cells have lately been 
Fan up, there was, DO properly fat ralsed 
place to sleep, and a number of the men 








umn 


rolled off on to the damp ground ; and one 
died. 


was bitten by a poisonous snake, and 

About 30 to 40 li from Foochow: thi 
‘a mountain forming part of the Ko Shan 
range, where a foreigner last year built 









house in foreign The literati and 
gentry petitioned the Viceroy of the Pro- 
vince, Shih-ts‘tian, in. upposition to 


3 foreign ‘house’ being” allowed on that 
sacred mountain, and the Viceroy has 
replied, referring to the withdrawal 
the Cnimissioner of Customs last year fi 
a foreign house he had built there, as 
a summer retreat, and its return to the 
native wuthoriten He was astonished at 
the people letting a site again for another 
forelga house so soot, and saked’ Chang 
Taot’ai to report on the subject. Tt is ho 
says, not a place where foreigners may live, 
svat a Treaty Port aud a0 as soon‘ as tho 
necessary information is obtained, the case 
is to be settled in concert with the Consul 
in strict accurdance with Treaty. 

At Ku-t‘ang, un the Poyang Lake about 
40 li.from Kiukiang, there is a Life-savin 
Association called the “Teih-shan Ting, 
which used to keep Life-boats called *) 
Boats” on the lake to rescue junks in 
distress, but whose funds are so maladmin- 
i nd, in fact, emblezzled, by the 









ai 
resent manager, that its revenue, which 
Pr ccasiderable. froth vests of beees, an 
is all him except a little 

which is spent on free burials, autumn- 
masses for the dead, and processions in the 
seventh moon ; aud the life-boats no longer 
dotheir duty. " The local gentry have asked 
the magistrate to look into the books, of the 
charity, aa they are eager to re-institute the 
life-boat service on the lake : quite Intely 
ferry-boat having been capsized with 20 
men and women, all of whom were drowned, 
which could not have happened had lifo- 
boats been at hand. About 1¢ of the bodies 
were recovered, and taken to the. ‘*Tsih- 





shan T'ang,” but the manager refused to 
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any, thing towards their burial. The 
rignagement seem to think more about 
accumulating: dollars, than, “accumulating 
vigtue” (“Tsih-shan”).—Shén Pao. 
At Shun-teh Hien, Kwangtung Province, 
a farmer had. some splendid orange trees, 
of which he was justly proud. The virtuous 
aik Lang gained approbation in old times 
daling oranges for his sick mother, 
‘it not been for the excuse of filial 
ould have deserved catching and 
castigdtion’ like any other petty thief. 
Thieves had been at our farmer's orchard, 
and. be offered a reward of $2 to capture 
théni, One night he was himself crouching 
atuongst the trees on the watch, when a 
mah came in, and starting up, he recognised 
jim a certain very rich aud very ayari- 
ious neighbour and Acquaintance, who had 
in feturn for (enforced) contributions to 
defence, obtained the honorary rank aud 
tiHe of Court Kitchener, and therefore 
presumably ought to have easily got enough 
ty eat during the day time. ‘The capturer 
insiated on his paying a fine. The rich 
miser, grtimbled loudly against this, and 
the’ neighbours “began to collect, hear- 
itig ‘the altercation. It was only on the 
farmer, insisting on putting in practice as 
ati_altérnative the local custom of beating 
‘a thief that the miser ue pecseted to pay 
down his four dollars and allowed to de- 















rt. 
e Outside the Chang-i gate Peking at Ts‘ai 
Hib Ying's qeogof tobbers weed © comms 
thelr depredatioos.. They recently made 
their appearance suddenly at Ma Kia P‘u 
outside the Yu-an gate, and tried the same 





me,, but 200 villagers assembled at the 


the gan; 
Sn 


t of the yong, and attacked 
to such good purpose with hay-forks 
ficklos that they fed for sevoral li, h 
many wounded behind them includi 
several priests. Taken before the major 
jaide the Chang-i gate and strictly ques- 
tioned, these prisoners have divulged the 
names of the receivers of the plunder which 
they had’ disposed of, who live at Pao-ting 
Fu. An armed force of military has been 
sent to Pao-tiug Fu to make arrests.—Hu 

"d. 

"At Hangchow a poor man who had 
fyiled in store-keeping and grown very 
hard up, the other day found a small pearl 
on, the ‘street, and taking it to a lady's 
ryapent shop in vain to sell it for 
(00 cash. He tried again at another house, 
and got 300 taels. ‘The purchaser sold it 
again for over 1,000 taels. 

‘At Han-ning Hien, Si-ngan Fu, Shensi 
province, the river has overflowed, bursting 
the dykes and flooding the surrounding 
country. The inundation occurred so ra- 
pidly that the country people iu escaping 
End bo tite to take a change of clothes of 
provisions with them, and several people 
were drowned, both men and women, with 
miany, dogs and poultry. The Governor of 
the province is exerting himself actively 
to.repair the damaged public works and 
succour thé distressed people.—Hu 


























Saw Beports. 












H.B.M’s SUPREME COURT. 








Before R. A. Mowaz, Esq., Acting 

Chief vee ‘i 

CRAWFORD AND OTHERS v. PUILLIPS. 

This case was one arising out of the action 
of the defendant, who had been engaged by 
the plaintiffs Ninian Crawford, David Robert 
Fenton Crawford, John Samuel Cox, 
Johri. William Stinford, trading as Lane, 
Crawford & Co., as tailor, cutter, and assist- 
ant in their establishment in Shanghai, in 
establishing himself as a tailor in Shanghai, 
which the plaintifis held he was precluded 
from deivg under the engagement which he 
signed when entering the employment of 
the plaintiffs. 








‘From the statement in the petition it 
appeared that the defendant, William Phil- 
lips, contracted an engagement signed in 
London on the 9th June, 1887, to enter 
their service in the capacity stated, and was 
also to travel for orders as they might re- 
quire. The engagement was for three years, 
subject to certain specified conditions, one 
of Which was that in case the plaintiffs or 
the defendant desired to cancel the agree- 
ment at the end of the first year of the said 
term, and should give four months’ notice in 
writing of such desire, they could do s0, the 


plaintiffs agreeing to pay defendant's pas- 
sage provided he actually returned to Eng- 
Iandat the end of the first year. It was also 


set forth in the petition that during the cou- 
tinuation and also upon the determination uf 
the employment thereby agreed ou and for 
tenyearsaftersuchdetermination, he “would 
not nor either as an assistant or on his 
own account or in partnership with any 
other person or persons start or carry on 
or assist as an assistant or principal in 
mang or carrying on in China any busi- 
ness ef the like or a similar kind to that 
which Lanagy | the said term should be 
carried ony the pisintite is China,” 
under penalty of paying the plaintiffs the 
sunt of one ‘thousand pounds. The de- 
fendant arrived in Shanghai on or about the 
7th August, 1887, and thereupon entered 
the service of the plaintifis in which he 
continued tillthe 7th August last when 
the engagement was terminated by mutual 
consent, and instead of proceeding to 
England for which the plaintiffs were pre- 
pared to make provision, and in the Ee 
of a written notification reminding him of 
his agreement not to engage in similar 
business, commenced business as a tailor 
in the premises 17, Nanking Road, which 
he still carries on, 

In his answer the defendant alleged that 
in addition to the business of ship chan- 
dlers, outfitters, tailors, wine and spirit 
merchants, aud’ geueral-storekeepers, the 
plaintiffs were ‘commission, ‘ship- 

g and forwarding agents. He admitted 
the signing of the document in London 
on the 9th June, 1887, but said-that the 
terms and conditions therein contained and 
imy upon him were entirely contra 
to law and rendered the agreement invalid. 
He contended that the alleged agreement 

ding the restraint, could only be up- 
held at the expiration of the term of three 
years, more particularly ag there was only 
4 proviso stating that if he actually returned 
to England at the end of one year the 
plaintiffs would provide him with passage 
money, and the defendant further said that 
at the time of signing the agreement he 
was not aware the plaintiffs carried on any 
other business except that of hosiers. The 
defendant moreover alleged that his wages 
were not paid weekly, as stipulated in the 
agreement ; that he was put to considerable 
trouble frum timo tu time to got s proper 
settlement of his wages, that ever sitce hi: 
arrival in Shanghai he has been subjected 
to undue interference and annoyance ; 
that. the plaintiffs wrote to him stating 
ig? required his room on the premises 

1 July, a month before the expiration of 
his first year ; that on the 30th June they 
wrote saying ‘ We shall not requi 
services im the store after 
stating they required his room after that 
day, whereupon a room was provided in 
the Temperance Hotel where the accom- 
modation was inadequate, and he had been 
called upon to pay $7.60 and $6.45 for 
extra accommodation and on account of 
refreshments. He contended that he was 
entitled to carry on his business in Shang- 
hai and set up certain claims for travelling 
expenses coming out, and stated that he 
understood the sum of £10 handed to 
him by Mr. N. Crawford in London and 
deducted by the plaintiffs, was in payment 
of such expenses and also as a partial 
remuneration for loss of time while on the 
journey. Furthermore he contended that 


































according tp the terms of the agreement 








there should be a written notice on ‘either 
side to terminate the agreement, h 
he admitted his conversation . with. .Mr. 
Stanford about his leaving, and that uo such 
notice had been given. iors 
Mr. “Warmewntomr appeared. for. :the 


The defendant canducted his own. case 
Personally. * 

‘Mr. Wainewnicnr in opening the case 
said this was an application for an injuno- 
tion, or in default for. breach: of 

reement which bound the defendant, as 
the plaintiffs contended, not to set up in 
business in Shanghai, in the way he:had 
done. The defendant it aj to him 
had admitted the facts, and it was a 
question whether he should not begin.the 
case. Practically he admitted the 
agreement, though he called it a document, 
—his Lordship would correct him (Mr. 
Wainewright) if he was wrong,—but, he 
contended that it was illegal. . 

His Lorpsuir, after looking at the agree- 
ment, said it seemed to him that the tde- 
fendant also contended that it could. not 
enforced. * 

Mr. Warvewnicut said he took the de- 
fence to be upon the matter of liw, ‘the 
facts not being much in dispute. ‘If there 
was acclaim for £10which the defendant: 
considered he ought not to have: paid he 
had his remedy. tt 

The defendant said that it was illegal to 
try to restrain him doing business in an 
‘ewpire like China containing a million and 
a half square miles. He would first ask 
his Lordship to decide as to the execution 
of and stamps on the agreement. 

Mr, WaixewnrcHr objected, the “point 
not having been raised in the answer. The 
defendant then said that the terms of the 
agreement were contrary to law, but said 
nothing about the stamps. 

The defendant continuing said that eyen 
though the terms of the agreement were 
such as could be supported by, and were 
in accordance with England law, which he 
submitted they were not,—the, document 
in itself was invalid as not being properly 
executed, there being nothing to show that 
N. Crawford and John L. Cox signed it for 
Lane, Crawford & Co., while to maka. it 
binding it should be, he contended, signed 
by all the members of the firm. “He further 
submitted thattherewasnothingtoshow that 
all the signatures were properly witnessed. 
He argued that the covenant for payment of 
£1,000 should be set aside because of it 
not being properly stamped. In support 
of his argument that the terms’ of the 

ment were entirely contrary to law, 

he defendant read extracts from page 126 
of a book entitled “' My Lawyer.” Relying 
upon the law as therein set forth he sub- 
mitted that restraints upon trade to be 
valid inust be reasonable and only afférd- 
ing a fair protection to the interests of the 
patty in whose favour they were given, and 
not soli as to interfere with the interests 
of the public, and finally they were invalid 
unless made for bond fide considerations. 
‘The defendant said that for the European 
population of Shanghai which he set ‘down 
‘at about 4,000, exclusive of visitors, and 
for the residents of the outpurts who- have 








only four European tailors. ked 
Lordship to decide whether the limit of 
ten during which it was sought to 
deprive him of making his living through- 
out China was a reasonable one as to time 
and space, merely on account of the plai 
tiffs having given him twelve months’ 
employment, which he said virtually meant 
that Lane, Crawford & Co. had in 
onder to satisfy their selish pripoeat to 
expel him from China. 

In reply to his Lordship the defendant 
stated that his argument was that the.Em- 
pire of China was too. large an area to 
restrain him in. tie 

His Lonpsmrr said he could restrict the 
area if he thought fit. 
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"Phe defendant, continuing, said he was 
fen to’ understand in d that the 
tiffs intended to open a tailoring busi- 
ness in Shanghai and that he was coming 
out to assist them. 

‘His ‘Lonpsmrr said he supposed the de- 
fendant would not come out except that 
he got better ealary here than in Bogland. 

a deleatant _ prove that there 
are tailors in Shanghai who get more wages 
then T got: [The agreement. stated the 
defendant's wages were to be £5 a week for 
the first year, £6 for the second, and £7 for 


~ His’ Lorpsare—Then why did you enter 
into the agreement ? 

bine —_— —I came out here and 

iid not act up to my agreement. 
ie Lpuearte. "yheb i stcener point. 

‘Phe defendant—I have nothing more to 
say, your Lordship, except that having no 
lawyer in the casel will ask your Lordship 
to help me with any cases which bear upon 


‘Lorpsir observed that the law as 
read by the defendant from ‘* My Lawy er” 
‘was quite correct. 

‘The defendant said he considered the 
plaintifs had broken the agreement by not 










my 





paging him his wages weekly, and he even 
not been able to obtain the whole 
of his wages monthly. 


Mr. Watyewricur said it would be well, 
as these statements of the defendant would 
bad iypice pe that he should make them on 
vath, and give his clients an opportunity to 
contradict them, 

‘The. defendant said he was ready to 
‘verify them on oath, 

‘His Lonpsmur said he thought the argu- 
ment of the defendant could hardly be 
justitied because a small sum was in dispute 

tween the parties. He had his remedy 
for that, and all these minutice were irre- 
levant to the case. 

‘The defendant said he read it all along 
that the agreement was at an end at the 
termination of the first year. 

His Lonpsmir said the agreement stated 
‘during the continuance and also upon the 
determination of the employment.” If his 
employment began on the Sth August 
Clause 7 said he could not set up business: 
within 10 years from the end of that 
employment. Clause 5 could not have the 
effect which defendant gave it, for that 
would seem to leave it open for him to give 
notice at the end of the year and start busi- 
ness, the very thing which Clause 7 pre- 
vented, 

The defendant said he took it that Clause 
5 came before Cl ‘ides he never 
gave the plaintifis notice in accordance with 
the terms of the agreement. 

‘The defendant, Mr. Purtutrs, was then 
sworn and said—Isaw Mr. Crawford and Mr. 
Cox in London with reference to my going 
toShanghai. . After the arrangements were 
concluded, but before the agreement was 

i I said to Mr. Crawford that there 
would be incidental expenses in connection 
with, the journey, and I asked if my w: 

Jd commence from the day of signing 
the dgreement. He said it was not usual for 
anyone to receive salary till they arrive in 
Stanghal. He then handed me £10 and 
ame.if that would be sufficient and, 
8-1 thought, as a partial remuneration 
for my loss of time, while on the journey. 
I gave no receipt. I then returned to 
Edinburgh, and came back to London on 
receipt. of their letter aud the agreement 
was-signed some days later. Now 1 should 
uot have signed that agreement if I had 
known that that sum was to be deducted 
from my salary. 

Mr,.. Wanyewaiaut read clauses two and 
three of the petition showing the condi- 

ny 


tions of the hiring. 
His Lonosurr faid the defendant could 
see‘ ftom the ent what it said If 


-they gave him £10 the agreement did not 
say they should do it, but that his salary 
should commence on his arriving in Shang- 





‘Defendant said—I was desired to 
by the French mail. I had a second class 
ticket from Marsiles provided for me. 

re are hotel expenses coming through 
France. I thought that the £10 was to 


cover my travelling ex through 
France. Before leavin; jon, I_went 
to Messrs, Morrison & Go., Messrs, Lane, 


Crawford's agents, and got an advance 
of £15 from them. On my arrival here 
my salary was not paid weekly, ‘or every 
calendar month. They paid me at four 
weeks to the month, making forty-eight 
instead of fifty-two weeks to the year. 

the 3ist March, I had written two letters 
to them over the matter. Mr. Stanford 
wanted to make out that he was only 
one day out and asked me to look again at 
thecalendar. I was caused much annoyance 
by an ‘employé in the place who assumed 
the management of the business, travelled 
for orders, took measures and I had to cut 
out from his measurements. I contend 
that I was to travel according to the agree- 
ment. Ihave been paid all my salary since. 

Cross-examined by Mr. WarvewntouT— 
Isaw a Mr. Boffy in London. He is 
Messrs. Lane, Crawford & Co.’s tailor in 
Hongkong ; I also saw Mr. Ellis, a master 
tailor in London. I daresay I had some 
conversation with them ; they did not tell 
me what sort of business I was going out 
to in China. They knew I was a tailor, 
T came out to be a cutter, a tailor ; I never 
heard they carried on any other business, 
but hosiery and tailoring. I thought T was 
to be their first tailor here. 1 told Mr. 
Stanford after I came that I had not re- 
ceived my money as in accordance with 
the agreement. He said he would see to 
it. As far as I am aware, I did not receive 
any salary till two months had elapsed after 
my arrival here, because of Mr. Stanford’s 
abseuce in Japan. There was then a week's 
balance due me. 

Mr. Wanvewricut read a number of 
entries showing that payments of the 
following sums had been made to the de- 
fendant—September 2nd $93.96 ; Novem- 
der Ist $262.19, his full monthly ‘salary on 
the fifth of December, January, February 
and $85.20 for arrears on the 7th May. 

Defendant—I had a payment | every 
month regularly except the month Mr. 
Stanford was away in Japan. On the 30th 
June I was paid up to the 7th of August. 

His Lorpsurp—There does not seem 
much arrear there. 

Cross-examination continued—There was. 
no suggestion ever made to me by Mr. 
Stanford that I should get £20 a month 
and that the odd days should be allowed to 
accumulate till the end of their financial 

ear. The annoyance which I received 
From the other employé was all the annoy- 
ance I got, except the annoyance of getting 
gettin, 
my salary in four-weekly payments. tf 
objected to the odd days accumulating. It 








Detendant—I objected twice to 





‘mattered a great deal to me, on account of 





ages | the falling exchange. 


His Loxpsmr said he could hardly see 
that, as the money was paid in sterling. 

Cross-examination resumed.—The _pro- 
prietor of the Temperance Hotel told me 
that Stanford told him to put me in the 
cheapest room. 

Mr. Warvewnicur read a number of 
letters between the parties, the first dated 
7th May, 1888, from Mr. Stanford accept- 
ing defendant's resignation, the second 21st 
June, from the plaintifis stating they re- 
quired his toom by the 15th July, and would 

wide him with a home to England 
yy a steamer leaving about that date ; one 
from defendant in answer thereto ; and one 
dated 10th July stating that if defendant 
ce Clause 7 of his contract, steps woul 
be taken to enforce it. 

Cross-examined—I did not say to you that 

Lane, Cravfords’ would have to fight it, but 
say Was coming tosee you about 
my cate. Twas only partly paid the arrears 
and not till I had considerable trouble. 


proceed | regards the statement that I went through 


France to suit my own conveniéiice; I may 
ay that ib was at Bs. Or y 
id 80, and I was provided: Wit 
ticket from Charing-cross.’ 7 

Mr. Joux Wx. SraxForp’ was. ext 
sworn and deposed—I am one of the signa 
tories to the agreement and 
business in Shanghai, Tliere 9 
Lane, Crawford & Co. in Hongkong in 
which the other three plaintiffs are, in- 
Tho pais Grin hol taloring dep 

¢ plaintif’s firm had a tailoring de 
iment in Shanghal about fourteen op fiteoh 
years ago. We decided to re-open that 
e nt and engaged the defendant to 
take charge of it. “We tried to get custom 
in that branch in Tientain, Peking, Clietoo 
and all the river ports; we send a traveller 
to nearly all the river and Northern ports, 
and it is part of my business to continue 
that. The traveller takes orders for any- 
thing we sell. We in Shanghai do not end 
to any of the Southern :ports, which are 
left to the Hongkong firm, who send to 
Canton, Foochow, Swatow and Arioy. 
The defendant spoke to. me about leaving 
some time in May. He came arid told mo 
that he was not comfortable and wanted to 
leave at the end of this year, He had 
complained to me only once before about 
a fellow employé. He simply said he wished 
to leave and I had plenty of time to. yet 
another man out. Upon that verbal aioti- 
fication, I wrote him the letter of the 7th 
May to which there was no feply. "He 
made no ‘objection to leaving ‘on the 7th 
August. He informed me that he had a 
friend who wanted him to go into’ business 
here, and also a cousin who wanted.him to 
join with him at home, and asked we if 
Y would think over allowing him to femaii 
in Shanghai. A few days afterwards I 
answered that I objected to. his stopping 
Shanghai, and I shortly afterwaids 
trusted you (Mr. Wainewright) to writeto 
‘As regards the £10, I charged i¢ to his 
‘account because it had been debited to us by 
our agents at home, who advised me of it, 
Tdeducted it asa matter of course. The 
defendant did not object to it, and.I never 
heard of it till it was raised in, his answer. 
I think it was during the inonth of Sep: 
tember I explained to him that it was very 
inconvenient tomake hiai weekly payments, 
and also to pay hin in sterling ; and Vaid 
I would pay him every four weeks and the 
odd days at the end of our year, the Sist, 
March. He did not object to that, at the 
time, and Ido not remember that he did 
afterwards. The confusion about. his odd 
days arose out of a statement which he 
handed to me making the days to be about 
forty, vhileT madethemtwenty-eight. Itold 
him to look into it again ; Lafterwards found 
that I was a day short which I allowed him. 
Mr. Grimmer came into me one mornin 





rallway 




























and said that Mr. Phillips was not satisti 
with his room. 1 ied that it 
@ room as he in our 





mer also said that Mr. 
signing ctrits for tiquor---— 
His Lonbsure—Iuthte Temperance Hotel? 
Plaintiff—Yes, and’T said-I would not 
pay for them, as I was only to pay for his 
board and lodging. “I consider that the de- 
fendant remaining in, Shanghai and going 
to outports for orders would, be injurious to 
our business. 
Cross-oxnmined by 





defondant—You com- 
plained to nie, and. spoke about leaving 
at the beginning of May or the ‘end oi 
April, Ihave not the letter: from ‘N. 
Crawford to his son. You may be capable 
of full the duties which”you’ were 
‘engaged todo. I say that you may because 
of occasional badly cut clothes, but/ that is 
not that you are not able to falfil the 
duties. I'consider the meaning of: Clause 
7 to be that you cannot start busindss as 
tailor in the Empire of Chinas © i: 
His Lozpsuxr—I suppose you would not 





object to give him all of China except the 
vughter.) 


As | ports? 
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Plaintiff—No, if wo can keep the ports, 
we, will leave him the remainder of the 
million and a half square miles. 

Cross-examined—I acknowledge that you 
repaid us £25. Thave Mr. James Morrison's 
etter (produced) debiting us with the £10. 
Your letter claiming arrears was torn up. 

Defendant to his Lordship said he only 
claimed for 17 working days. 

‘Cross-examination resumed—I cannot 
remember the amount claimed. After the 
‘31st March, I paid him the full number of 
daysin the calendar month, to save trouble. 
‘The word “Merchant” is rather a com- 
* prehensive term in Shanghai. Wines and 
refreshments are supplied to members of 
the firm, and I presume ‘you took thei 
while you were residing on the premises. 
I refused to pay for more than your board 
aud lodging at the Temperance Hotel 

Mr. Warxzwatcitt addressing the Court 
on behalf of the plaintiffs said that the 
Bointsrlsed as tothe validity of the agree- 
ment were contemptible. The agreement 
had been signed by four persons trading as 
Lane, Crawford & Co., in partnership, and 
it was not usual for partners who signed a 
document on behalf of the firm to follow 
with a description of each, With regard to 
the question of the stamps, the defends 
had cited nothing to show what the 
stamps should be and gave no notice 
of his objection on that point in his 
answer, le (Mr. Wainewright) referred 

his Lordship generally on that question 
to the case decided by the late Chief Justice 
French in that very Court. It was the case of 
‘Mogg’s bankruptey—in which his Lordship 
held that for purposes of proceedings in that 
court, stamps were immaterial aud he de- 
cided’ that he would take no cognisance of 
them, In reference to the defendant's 
contention thatthesignature of the plaintiffs 
swat irregular, he contended that the agree- 
ment signed "by the partners in| London 
was a firm engagement and obligatory 
on the firm, and Mr. Phillips had the 
wecurity of all the members of the firm 
for his salary. It seemed to him that 
the only point in the whole case was 
whother the restriction imposed upon the 
defendant in the agreoment was a reason- 
able one, whether the limit of China 
was too’ large. As his Lordship had 
already indicated, when they spoke of China 
in ‘such @ connection as the present, they 
only alluded to the Treaty ports and instead 
of enumerating a dozen different ports they 
nerally for the sake of brevity said China. 

fie ‘sabsaitted it was well Known th 
Hongkong and Shanghai were the 
ts in or near China where there were 
European tailors and certain other people 
for supplying foreigners with clothing. 
‘Hongkong generally supplied the Southern 
ports of Canton, Swatow, Foochow and 
Kmoy, while Shanghai took in the Northern 
‘ports. It was therefore obvious that people 
who sent round to these ports every year 
made Hongkong and Shanghai the head- 
uartors of thelr business, and they mere 
entitled to prevent interference with their 
imate pursuits. The persons interest- 
this suit were three of the part- 
in the Hongkong firm and it 
to 
































ners 
would no doubt be injurious to th 
have a person travelling about soliciting 





orders in the ports. Ou the point of law 
here involved he referred his Lordship 
to the case of Mullin r. May, 12 L.J. Ex. p. 
376, and to numerous other cases collected 
in Smith’s Master and Servant, 4th edition, 
at 126 and the following pages. ’ Then again 
he referred his Lordship to the case of 
Hall & Holtz r. West, which was decided 
by Sir Edmund Hornby and reported in 
the North-China Herald of the 24th April, 
1875. It was very similar to the present 
case, except that it was for restriction of 
any business whatever, and Sir Edmund 
‘Homby granted an injunction restraining 
‘him from carrying on the business of tailor. 
‘Mr. Wainewright read the latter part of 
Chiek Justice Hornby's judgment in the 
case alluded to, and said the main point in 








the present case was whether the ent 
was a reasonable one, and if his ip 
thought it was he prayed for an injunction 
to prevent the defendant carrying on 
business in Shanghai. He hoped he had 
made it clear that Mr. Phillips could not 

on his busiuess in the ports covered 
by Shanghai. 

‘His Lorpsmir said he was quite clear on 
that point, but he was not so clear about 
the Southern ports. 

‘Mr. Warsewnicur then briefly addressed 
the Court on its power to grant injunctions, 
and mentioned that there was the alterna- 
tive of damages. But he would prefer an 
injunction and thought the defendant would 
also prefer it. 

‘The defendant in his reply observed that 
when the agreement was made with hin, 
Lane, Crawford & Co. were not tailors, while 
in the case of Hall & Holtz the latter were 
carrying on that business when the agree- 
ment was entered into. He argued that the 
employment of him by Lane, Crawford &Co. 
for a year was not a valuable cousideration. 
He asked his Lordship to bear in mind 
that it was a wrongful dismissal. 

His Lorvsure—There is no evidence of 
wrongful dismissal ; you said you wanted to 
go and they allowed you. 

Judgment deferred. 





H.B.M.’s CIVIL SUMMARY COURT. 


Shanghai, 22nd September. 
Before J. C. Hatt, Esq., Acting Assistunt 
Trudy 
SLOAN ¢, SWALES, 

‘This was a claim by Dr. R. J. Sloan 
for Tls. 10 for medical attendance upon 
Mr. G. H. Swales. ‘The defendant said 
he objected to pay because he was not 
served with the bill till the 20th inst. and 
two hours afterwards he received a sum- 
mons. 

Dr. SLOAN was sworn and stated that the 
defendant called twice at his house for 
medical advice. Plaintiff forgot the exact 
dates, and plaintiff afterwards called once 
at Mr. Swales’ place of business, Mr. 
Brewer's. That was in the Spriug this year. 
About six weeks ago plaintiff sent in his 
Dill. ‘The shroff took it five or six times 
without result. Plaintiff then wrote in to 
him asking for his address. Plaintiff. pro- 
duced defendant's reply asking the bill to 
be sent in to him at an early date, and 
stating he would pay it on the 20th. 
Plaintiff sent in his shroff on the 20th as 
suggested in the letter and he saw Mr. 
Swales. The money had not been paid. 
Plaintiff then took out « summons. 

Cross-examined—I have a diploma which 
Tean shew. 

The defendant said that the bill was 
sent to Brewer's which he had left some 
months before. He was busy when the 
shroff came into his office to see him an 
told him to bring in the bill on the 20th, 
on the afternoon of which he was served 
with a summons without any further notice 
from Dr. Sloan. He was quite willing to 
pay the Tls. 10, but he thought he should 
not be charged with costs. 

Dr. Stoas said what annoyed him was 
that ‘the defendant put him in a false 
position with his shroff. 

His Worsurr said he thought that there 
was a misapprehension on both sides and 
entered judgment for the amount claimed, 
but without costs. 



























QUEEN’S BENCH DIVISION. 


pene 
(Before Lord Coleridge.) 

‘THE MOOUL STEAMSHIP COMPANY (LIMITED) 
t. M'GREGOR, GOW, AND COMPANY AND 
OTHERS. 

In this case, which had stood over for 
some time for judgment, the Lord Chief 





Justice gave the following judgment this 
inomning "This was a one which 








over from causes not under his. céntrol. 
Plaintifis were a 
trading between Australi 
taking China by the way, and 
transport of what had beet 


est, in late spring and early. summer 
‘months, aud the places for loading which, 
as far as this case was concerned, were 
Shanghai, at the mouth of the Yangtee- 
Kiang, and Hankow, 600 miles up. stream. 
Defendants were certain great shipowners, 
companies and private partuerships, trading 
for the most part from this country to 
China and from China here direct, who 
desiring to keep this very valuable trade in 
their own hands, and to prevent, if they 
could, the ruinous lowering of freights 
which they contended would follow from 
unrestricted competition, entered into what 
they called a conference for the pur- 
pose of working the homeward trade by 
Storing a rebete of 5 per cent. on all 
freights paid by the shippers to the cun- 
Fence vessels, such - te not to be 

id to any shipper shipping any tea 
at Shanghai or ‘Hankow (the ‘rebate. not 
being confined to these ports, but that 
is immaterial) in any non-conference vessels. 
‘The agreement entered into by the con- 
ference was in April, 1884, and in that year 
plaintiffs joined it. They were excluded 
in 1885. “A commercial conflict was the re- 
sult, with heavy losses on both sides. For 
their loss plaintiff now sued the confer- 
ence, who, they said, bribed, cverced, 
induced shippers to forbear from shipping 
cargoes in pluintifiy’ vessels. ‘The question 
was, Would this action lie? If so, the 
damages are to be settled els 
doubt, whatever be the legal 
was considerable moral and sensible defence 
for defendants’ conduct. They were running 
steamers regularly all the year round from 
England to Chins and back, considerably 
benefiting the commercial community of 
both countries, aud it was clear fron the 
evidence that they could not do this at a 
profit, and would therefore probably cease 
to do it at all, unless they could practically 
monopolize the carrying trade daring the 
tea harvest. It was the large profit they 
made by keeping up the rate of tea freights 
which enabled them to give a regular com- 
munication during the other months of the 
year, They contended, therefore, that 
What they did was not purely  selfish— 
though, of course, self-interest guided them, 
but that there were real and large public 
benefits accruing to China and England 
from the course. For this contention 
here was some ground. ‘The complaint, 
then, was that defendants unlawfully 
combined and conspired to prevent plain- 
tifls from carrying on their trade ; 
that they did prevent them by the use 
of unlawful means in furtherance of 
such unlawful combination and conspiracy; 
end that from rs naleyial here yoyrng 
and conspiracy damage had resulted to the 
plaintiffs. Defendants suswer that neither 
was the combination unlawful in iteolf, nor 
were unlawful means used in furtherance 
of it, but the damage, if any, to plaintifis 
was the necessary result of the defendants 
carrying on their lawful trade in a lawful 
mauner. In the statements of law by 
counsel on either side there was often » 
close apparent agreement, but when it 
came to the application, the same words 
were evidently not always used on both 
sides in the same sense. What ‘seemed to 
be the law on the matter might, as the 
facts mostly depended’ on written -docu- 
ments, be stated without much dispute. 
It could not be, nor was it denied 
that to ground this action there must be 
an element of unlawfulness in the com- 
bination, aud that this element mast. exist 
alike whether the combination was. the 
subject of an indictment or of an’ action, 
But in an indictment it sufficed if the com- 
bination existed and was uulawful, because 
it was the combination itself which was 
mischievous and gave the public an interest 




















Thad’ stood | to interfere by indictment, Nothing need 
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‘be actually done in furtherance of it. In 
the Bridgewater case referred to at Bar 
nothing was done in fact, yet a gentleman 
was convicted because he ‘bad entered into 
a combination, from which, on the spot, he 
withdrew ether, - No one was harmed, 
but the public offence was complete. 
‘This was in accordance with the express 
words of Bailey, J., in ““R. v. De Berenger” 
(3 “M, and S.,” 76). It was otherwise in a 
civil action. it was the damage resulting 
from the unlawful combination, aud the 
unlawful combination itself, with which the 
civil action was concerned. It was not 
every. combination which was unlawful, 
and if the combination were lawful—i.e., 
for 4 lawful end pursued by lawful means 
—or, being unlawful, there were no damage 
from it to plaintiffs, the action would not 
lie. The term “damage” being used in 
the sense of legal injury, mere loss or dis- 
advantage will not sustain an action. Or, 
to state the same proposition differently, 
if the combination were unlawful, then the 
‘ties to it commit a misdemeanour ; and 
if as the result a private person receive pri- 
vate injury, that gives such person a right 
of private action. The object, therefore, 
af the ootabination, aswell as’ the means 
adopted, must be examined to determine 
its legality... Hore’ it was plain that if the 
object were unlawful, or, if lawful, but the 
means adopted were unlawful, and if there 
we combination either to effect the 
pelt object or to use the unlawful 
means, then the combination was unlawful, 
and those who joined it misdemeanants, 
and a person injured by their misdemeanout 
had an action in respect thereof. It was 
unnecessary to enquire historically how the 
action on the case in the nature of a con- 
spiracy grew out of the old and dist 
writ of conspiracy, which was limited in its 
operation, and the judgment in which was 
followed by terrible consequences. All the 
materials for such an enquiry may be found 
in ‘Fitzherbert de Nat. Brev.,” p. 260 
(ed. of 1730), and in the judgment of 
Lord Holt in ‘Saville v. Roberta,” 
1 “Ld, Rayn,” 373, and in ‘*Carthew,” 
416. The whole law on this subject 
may be found in a convenient form 
in the notes to “ Hutchins vy. Hutchins,” 
decided in the Supreme Court of New York 
State in 1845, in Mr. Bigelow's ‘“ Leading 
Cases on the Law of. ee 187 (Boston 
Buller’s Nisi 
1,062, may also be 











Selwyn's Nisi Pri 


usefully referred to. very case cited in| mad 


the argument, into a critical examination 
of which his Lordship did not propose to 
enter, would, though in some contradictory 
dicta appeared to hav 

consistent with the. principles above 
enumerated. Seu “Keeble v. Pickersgill,” 
11 “ Mad.,” 73, and for Lord Holt’s judg. 
ment, p. 131; also “(R. v. Druitt,” 10 
“Cox ©. C.,” in which Baron Bramwell 
said he thought a combination to treat a 
man with ‘‘ black looks” was an indictable 














mismemeanour, and the broad dictum of 
Pratty\G.J.,,in “ R. y. Journeymen Tailors 
of Cambridge,” that a conspiracy of the kind 


was illegal, though the the subject matter 
of it might be quite lawful. There were 
extreme cases on one side; on the other 
the possibly overruled case of “R. v. 
Turner,” 17 ‘East,” 228. In the good 
sense of Lord Ellenborough’s observations 
in that case it is impossible not to concur ; 
nor was it clear that that learned Judge was 
wrong merely because Lord Compbell, to 
wpiom the greatest reapost was due, sid ho 
was in “*R. v. Rowlands,” 17 Q. 'B., 686. 
The case‘of ‘‘R. v. Eccles,” 1** Leach C. 
©.,” 974, turned upon pleading, aud the 
motion was in arrest of judgment. The 
decision wets sftor verdict the indit- 
ment was good, There were many cases, 
of, which “Rossmore v.  Greetback, 
“+ Willes,” 577, ‘Lumley v. Gye,” 2K. 
and B,,” and Bowers. Hall, 

D., were examples, in which the question 








of conspiracy did not arise ; but they were | of 


cited to show what cases of interference 


ius, 13, and | The 


6, Q. B. | f 





with what sors of contract had been held 
actionable at the suit of one person agait 

‘another. "All these cates bound the Judge 
sitting at Nisi Prius ; nor did he desire to 
evade their authority. Bat they did not 
help him much. Doubtless, if the acts of 
defendants ‘here were wrongful and ma- 
licious, and if done in furtherence of a ma- 
licious combination, they would be ground 
for an action on the case at the suit of an 
injured person. But the question was, 
what was the character of these: acts, and 


what were defendants’ motives? Defend- | of being 


ants had vast sums embarked in their 
business, and naturally were desirous by 
lawful means to ceap @ profit from theit 
trade and push it lawfully. They had a 
right to do so aud to keep their trade in 
their own hands, and by the same means 
to exclude others from its benefits. Aniong 
these meaus was certainly included the in- 
ducing by profitable offers customers to 
deal with them rather than with their 
rivals. It followed that they might, if 
they thiuk fit, endeavour to induce c 
tomers to deal with them exclusively, by 
giving notice that only to exclusive cus- 
tomers will they give the advantage of 
their offers. It did not matter that the 
withdrawal of advan' was out of 
all proportion to the injury inflicted on 
those withdrawing them by the customers 
who dcelined to deal exclusively dealing 
with other traders. It was a bargain which 
defendants had a right to make, and those 
who were parties to it must take it or leave 
it as a whole. Of coercion, of bri 
there was no evidence ; of induci 
sense in which 
“Lumley v. Gye” class of cases there was 
no evidence. As to the combination being 
























ed | unlawful, as in restraint of trade, it was no 


more so than if two tailors in a village 
agreed to give their customers 5 per cent. 
off their bills at Christmas on condition of 
their dealing with them alone. But it was 
said that the motive of these acts was 
to ruin plaintiffs, and that such a motive 
would render the combination wrongful 
and malicious, and that if damage has re- 
sulted an action would lie. Such a conelu- 
sion no doubt follows from such. premises, if 
established. It was too late to dispute that a 
malicious combination to ruin « man in his 
trade might be ground for such an action 





wer hereto had given him much 
trouble and much doubt before he had 
le up his mind. ‘There was uo doubt 
that defendants were determined to exclude 
os. if they could, from their trade. 

rong expressions were drawn from some 
of them in cross-examination, and telegrams 
and letters showed the importance they 
attached to the matter, and their resolute 
purpose to exclude plaintifis if they could, 
and to do so without any consideration as 
to the results to the plaintiffs if they suc- 
ceeded. This, and no more, was made out. 
It must be remembered that all trade 
was and must be in a sense selfish ; trade 
being limited uay, the trade of a parti- 
cular place or part being limited, what 
one man gains another loses. In the 
hand-to-hand war of commerce, as in 
the conflicts of public life, whether at 
the Bar, in Parliament, medicine, or 
engineering, men fight on without much 
thought of others, except a desire to 
excel and defeat them. Very lofty minds, 
like Sir Philip Sidney with his cup of water, 
will not stoop to take an advantage if they 
think another wants it more. Our age, in 





spite of high authority.to.the contrary, is 
not without its Philip Sidneys ; but these 
are counsels of perfection whicli it would 


be silly indeed to make the measure of 
the rough business of the world as pur- 
sued by ordinary men of business. ‘The 
line is difficult ‘to draw, but he could 

it been passed by de- 
the reasonable and legitimate selashness 


traders from wrong and malice. The 
exclusion of plaintifis in 1885 was not from 





WVas, then, this combination such ? | 








any personal malice or ill will, but because 
they were determined, if they could, to 
Keep the trade to themselves, and if they 
permitted persons like plaintiffs to share it, 
they thought honestly, and, as it turns 
out, correctly, that for a time at least, 
there would be an end of their gains. 
Plaintiffs’ conduct cannot affect their right 
of action if they have it, but it is impos- 
sible not’ to observe that they were as 
reckless of consequences in regard to the 
defendants as they accuse the defendants 
ing in regard to themseves ; that: they 
were as determined to break it as defend- 
ants were to shut out ; and that they made 
their threats of smashing freights and 
juring defendants a mode of rather foreible 
‘suasion to defendants to let them into the 
conference. If they have a right of action, 
they have it; if not, their own: con- 
duct, disenttles them to much sympathy. 
On the whole, be came to the conclusion 
that the combination was not wrongful and 
palicious, and ‘that defendants were not 
Ity of misdemeanour, and that the acta 
done in pursuance of the combination were 
not unlawful nor wrongful nor malicious, 
and that therefore, the defendants were 
entitled to judgment. 
Judgment accordingly. ot 
The costs of the shorthand notes, which 
his Lordship said had been very useful to 
him, were divided between the’ parties by 
arrangement. 
jir Henry James's application, a stay 
of execution was granted for the first fort 
night of the Michaelmas sittings. 
ir Henry James, Q.C., Mr. Crump, 
Q.C., and Mr, Gorell Barnes, Q.C., ap- 
peared for the ee: Sir Charles Rus- 
sell, Q.C., Mr. Finlay, Q.C., and Mr. Pol- 
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lard for the defendants. 
—Times, 13th August. 





WHY HE DID NOT GO TO THE 
HOSPITAL. 
HE COULD LEAP THROUGH THE AIR. 


Mr object in writing is two-fold : to express 
any gratitude for a great benefit, and to.tell 
short story which cannot fail’ to interest 
the feelings of many others: It is all about 
myself, but Ihave remarked that when a 
man tells the honest trath about himself he 
is all the more likely to be of use’ tohis 
fellow-creatures. To begin, then, you must 
know I had long been more or leas subject 
to attacks of brouchitis, a complaint that - 
you are aware is very comunon and irouble- 
some in Great Britain in certain seasons of 
the year. Some months ago Thad a vo 
severe turn of it, worse, think, than 
ever had before. 'It was probably brought 
on by my catching cold, as we are all apt to 
do when we least expect it, Weeks passed 
by, and my trouble proved to be vay ~ 
obstinate. It would not yield to medicine, 
and as Ialso began to have violent racking 
pains in my lnubs and back, I became 
greatly wlamed, I could neither eat nor 
Sleep. If I had been a feeble, sickly man, 
T should have thought less strangely of it 
but as, on the contrary, I was hearty and 
robust, I feared some new and terrible 
thing had got hold of me, which might 
make my strength of no avail against. it. 
say, that was the way I thought. . 

Presently I could not even lie down for 
the pein all over my Body. Vasked my 
doctor what he thought of my condition, 
he frankly said ‘'I am sorry to have to 
tell that you are getting worse!” This so 
frightened my friends, as well as myself, 
that they said Thomas, you must go to the 
Hospital; it may be your only chance for 
life?” 

But I didn’t want to go to the hospital. 
Who does, when he thinks he can~possibly 
get along without doing it? T am a labot 
ing man, with a large family depending on 
me for support, and I might almost s-well 











be in my grave as to be laid on my back in. 
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386. 
hand-for months, 
Right at this 


aght ee “across pene 


a 4 ona, of sunshine in a cloudy day. 





I had heard’ and read a good deal about 
Mother Segel’s Curative Syrup, and I re- 
solved, before‘consenting tobe taken to 


the shospital, I would try that well-known 
remedy. “On this I gave. up the doctor's 
medicine: and ing the Syrup. 
Mark tive wonderful result! Thad taken 


within. tyentysfour-hours | S.chan, J. M. 
P| jo io iid eat caching ee liatay 

the phlegm and mucus off | —Messr: Horikoshi 
= abt ‘by the mouthful. ‘The Syrup had | 8 


joosened and broken it up. Continuing 
with the Syrup, the racking pain, which 
I believe came from the bitter and 
poizon humours in my blood and joints, 
soon left me entirely, and I felt like going 
to sleep, and { did sleep sound and quiet. 
‘Then I felt hungry, with a natural appetite, 
and as I ate I soon got strong and well. 

I felt I could leap through the air with 
delight | 

In a week I was able to go to my work 





again. It doesn’t seem possible, -yet it is 
true, and the neighbéurs know it.” There 
kre plenty of witnesses to prove it. And, 


therefore, when I say I preach the good 
news of the + power of Seigel’s Pp 
now of gent roor of Seg yep 
nobody will wonder at me, 


Tomas Canxtso, 
75, Mititary-rond, Canterbury, 


Motte sigs Curative Syrup is for 

-all chemists and medicine vendors ; 

nt Uy. the Proprietors, A. J. White, 

Limited, 96, Farringdon-rond, London, 
E.C., England. 


qa &5) oad alt. tf 37 


‘Tire Screxce oF GasTRosony. 
London medical authority writ 
very few of the English public, 
Ug aodka who cater for the 
rants, &o., know how excellent a result is 

-abininable in the form of ‘agpic’ ‘the proper | Br 
‘use of ‘Liebig’s Extract,’ ‘The summer season 
is easentially the time for coma it 












Ber att, Brounschieig, for Hongkong—Mr. 
Wan. Mauro,” For Rrencen Von Diuesohe- 
ba 8 Fookaang, for Arvay—Mr. L von 








AxwiveD 


and Mor. 


Haushina, 
Tjoutny Histo, Hortore Fugit and You 





~ Chogemiy, from” Honykiong—Mre, 
vares, Mra L, A do R-zan 
Mi La Tater 
tr, Sungkiang, from Tientein—Mr, T, 

W. Kingemil!, 

Per atr, Fuyew, from Foochow—Rev. J. H. 
Welker, Rev. 1L'S. Whitury 
ir. Taiwo, from jow—Mr, Mielen- 











wets - ‘ 
er atr, Kiungyung, from Kiukiang—Rev, 
on gywng, 8: 





air, Kaifong, from Amoy—Capt. Gom. 


Roun, fom Nogaraki~ Menara, 
ah 







tr, from Hankow—Mr.. Re 
we “Mansfield (Gousul at Wabo), Alvaere, 
Cane and Ci ‘ove Catholic ti 








Per ste. Yiksang, from Swatow aud Amoy— 
Mr, Sam 








0 
. Kiangteen, from Nivgpo— Me. 


Pet ste, Fushun, from Hougkoog—Me. 
Sullivan, 


ReGine ite sca'e tena Per atr. Peki+, from Haukow—Mr, Oyama, 
At ee eee tia taper fey natie| _,Per ate., Yangose, (rom Hongkong Me. 
medium in which little cold ae Hinds | E 


fishy fowl, game, lamb, lobster, &c. ~ may 
deserved as well as salads. '«Nelson’e Gelatine’ 
is the basis, ‘Liebig’ to colour and ive the the 
meat quality and body, a little 

Vinegar and’ Worcester sauce to favour, and 
a little lemon juice, giving at a ridiculously 
small cost a perfect aspic jelly.”—Lady's 
Pictorial. 











Miscellaneous Entelligence, 








<.Reratr. Ancona, for Londen 
Seytt and 2 children, Mr. 
Hon 










Maneillee—Messrs, 
thews, S! Deacon, G. J. Bykyn 
bw Letorh. For Hongkong Mr. Atachi, 

‘Saikio Maru, fur N: 

Haskell, 
illeton, ‘Oaads, Ogora, Dr. 
Stuart, Mie Gilfieton, Fe 
+ Grand Mournell, 









, G. Chape, 
Por San 
















Sin Nuncing, from i 
id family, Meserr, 





from 





nd V. 
Mr, Drammond, the Misses Wile 
line, 
Per str. Haeting, from Tientsin vin Chefoo 
M Croad and 2 ol 
Sugden, He 
Por str. Amoy, from Hongkong- Mr. &. 
Nichol and sevvent, Mr. CH strato 
Per str. Yuenro, trom Havkow—Mr. Mo: 









ister), 
WS. ilseise and J. 


Adbertisements. 


FOR SALE, 


CHAMPAGNE, 


CARTE BLANCHE DOREE, 
‘THEOPHILE ROEDERER & Co., 
‘REIMS. 

MAISON FONDEE EN 1864. 

Ts. 
Pints 


ARNHOLD, KARBERG & Co., 
2de 1265” Shanghai, 3rd Dec., U 





4M | PANDO (a Natural Wine).. 
¢ 

















SHERRIES, °' 


Pet 
PALE DRY DELICATE, 37. 
‘0 






Do. 
BROWN, 


GEO. SMITH,, 
8, Kioxiano Roap. 


1974 Shanghai, 28th Sept., 1888, 





FOR SALE 
CHAMPAGNES: 


(Veuve Heidsieck &:Co., fein “Mondpote!” ) 








ine Qin 24h, 
Red Seal (Medium Dry),..882.50. $93.60" 
Red Foil (Dry) 23.50. "24.50 
Gold Foil “5. 25.00 26.00 
Dry Gold Foil (im Dr) 25.00 + 6.00 
Rei Seal, in cas of 

ums (Medium D; $22.50 
-| Gotd Foil, do. do. aes 26:00 


CaRrowrrg & Co., 

Sule Agents for Veuve Heidech 0, 
ims, for China and the Bast, 

‘Teneruoxe No. 148. 

uSlde 10 ca. Shanghai, 7th Aug. 1888, 


FOR SALE, 
O-HANWN od. 0.8, F's 


MALZ-EXTRACT, 


$3.90. per dozen. 
Apply to 
ARNHOLD, KARBERG & Oo, 


gents for China, 
Bde 1266 Shanghn, 3 ‘hd Dec, 1887. 


FOR SALE AND HIRE, 
PIANOS, by BROADWOOD. 
PIANOS, by COLLARD & COLLARD. 
PIANOS, by NEUFELD. 
PIANOS, by OEHLER. 
PIANOS, by PLEYEL. 
PIANOS, by RACHALS. 
PIANOS, by SCHIEDMAYER. 
Prices from Tis, 75. 
Pianos for Sale on the Hire System, 


SYDENHAM MOUTRIE, 


Tue Praxororte & Music Wakenouse 
3, Naxiye Roap. 











‘Telephone No. 112. 
Shanghai, 30th July, 1988, 
24n 








FOR SALE, 


GIBB & BRUCE'S WHISKY, 


$8 per dozen, 
IVESON & Co. 
2-a-w tf773 — Shanghai, 4th Oct., 1887, 


FOR SALE, |. 
P Fey 


ORT WINE, 2 and 3 
Carte d'Or,” as before. 








CIi!MPAGNE, E. Irroy” 
RODEWALD & Co. 


28n0 1171 0.0, Shanghai, 24th May, 1888, 
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pun vuny"gHoicesr riner| ~~ CLARETS, 


From Messrs. JOURNU FRERES, | 


























NEW SEASON’S KAPPELHOFF & Co. 
Chee Belair, Qs Ts 450; Pia, Te 5. 
NINGGHOW CONGOU TEA. s=Ba,é "fat Pm 
‘The Mystery’ of a ‘Hansom My Tea is packed in very handsome box 
sa iid bling: meg weaing most suitablefor presents. "| Telephone No. 80. 
by author of Mystery of 2 Hanson Rt Ee —ne-o-d—(2) 32 | S'hai, 5th July, 1888, 
40 | 15 Catty Box ...$9.00 | 15 Ib, Box : : 
BADMINTON LIBRARY|3 wu < 80/10 CHAMPAGNE: 
*~* NEW ISSUES » ; eat GEORGE GOULET, REIMS, 
BOATING, CRICKET. SOBY CHONG (fea Dean), PURVEYOR TO 
dred Naxxixe ROAD | Her Majesty the Queen of England. 
™ Pte tap Max; New Noul, by F..| | BEAR LER | us eat the ae tke "aetkerande 
M. Thiers, L’Homme Privé, WHomme | eee M1 Shanghai, 1th May, 1868, | His Koyal Highness the Prince of Wales, 
Politique, par Joseph D'Argay (Dr.|~ | Sold Foil, Qts., at Tle. 13; Pts., at Tis. 13.50, 
Malherbe.) Just Landed, ex “ Ava,” PUSTAU & Co. 
The Greville Memoirs, New and Cheap|.A SPLENDID CONSIGNMENT OF | _ Telephone No. 80. 


Edition, complete in 8 volumes. —w e-0-d—(1) 32 S'hai, 4th July, 1888, 


Bighisen Windrea Mites on a Burmese| PINE CLARET 





























Tat, by Younghusband, an account of pe parr neces basa taate PR save. 
2 cesar Caren Been, Seem, MARGAUX, at $90 per Hhd. te) 

SINT SONG CELEBRATED COGNAC, at $13. JUST LANDED, 
First ty Fiat, by: Bein Montferrand £8.50 por doz. | Fy) Supertine Chearties ee Leo 
He will Forgive, by Frank L. Moir. St. Estephe 400° 4, | Real Kavalla Cigarettes .. 1,40 
A Garden of Memories, by Michael ce Emilion ” Turkish Cigarettes 1.20 

Watson, a ” ‘The above in tin boxes of 100 in best 
Apply . : condition, 
KELLY & WALSH LTD.,| CM, ALMEIDA, D. WIDLER, Manager. 
f i" Yaxa-KinG-Paxc, | Telephone 105. 
Tie Bono. lve 70 shangiay, Tth Sept., 1888. | 1 o-a-w tf 107 Shanghai, 15th Aug., 1888, 
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SuANauar, 20th September, #>88, { 
‘F410, Bevares F385. 





Opium.—Closing quotstions :—Malwa, now, £455, olil, $469, Patna F415, w 








EXPOK'tS. 
ng the early yart of the werk, Lat latterly » brisk demand las sprang ap 
ed, 





market was rather quiet du 
1g at firmer rates om 
je amount tg about 7,000 bhallchrate at ‘feom 38.85 for" Law Cou 


eS nek 66,390 half cheats ngxinat 113,400 hallo 
Gueex,—The demand fur Country Len 
Pingeueys hw eon quieter, but at the clow 
Stork 49,000 half cheste aysinat 76,086. a 


SUMMARY OF SEITLEMNSTS SINCE LAST MAIL, 
2,700 lalf-cheate at F143 « 
4,824 









good 
‘uedioas 









SShnutaw to ‘£25 por piout for only 








a ood at line been doug at steady 
1, and sonie purchases show rathor 






for all desoriptionay: 
rater, 






38 per picul, 





” » By BME oy 
S21 ae 1 20 uy 26K 
3.850 ” » 12, 2 ” * 





4060 wi - ” 


AXYORT OF TEA FLOM SHANGHAI AND YANGTZE FOKTS, 





went af wenmun bo date 2 
1988-89. 


1887-88. 





la Black. Green. 
88,519,660 Ibe, 2,261,091 1 40,698 300 Ihe, 2,210,884 Ibe, 
17,175,549 ,, 17,175, 11,708,528, 3 
1,959,765 5, 6,627,474 5, 8,587,239 |, 3.379.540 ,, 4,887,888 








inees. dove in since our last onmprivas Hongkong ond Shanghai Babi 
ng {nsurauces at $285; Yangtzes at $90}; China Fires at $7 aud 76; Biet's Whart shares at $23 ; Shut 


eu at 
Ii'ab £284 and vow at £18, Lat nt'45 exchanges; Suetidan Aivuing suerce a0 ¥16245 sul Municipal Debe 
At LOL plia accrued interest. 














Retes began to {all after the doparta-e of last wat steadied on Wednesday au: 
and Ludia. Bar Silver iequoted 43.3,<. after having dropped vo 43. Couucil Deatte wi 
mace, equal to 7) per cent, per auvum, 





Daty Quorations. 
t. Morriag & Faryuason’s Weekly Ciroular.) ase 
| Ow Lospox. France. New Yous. | 


(From Mew 

















Fran 






Vy Transie Bank 4 mje. | Credits 4 mje {Dooty. 4'm's. 





' Dosty. 4 m/s, 








ye at 149 and 150 per ci . 











Lowest. iHigheet |Lowent, Uighest {Lowest Highest |Lowest. Hignes | Lowest, Highest, [ Lowest. Highest, 








i 

| 
425) 433 4.33 432.) 435 — 43g |5.s9/5.52 5.505.538, 943 94g | a7 5 
423 | 434 439 459 | 4.3% 4.34 [5.49/5.52 5.49/5 52] 949 94g | 
425) 4.35 4.3900 -43§ | 4.3f | 4.39 |5.47/5.50 5495.51) 94: 9g | 2, (2B 
4.22) 435 433° 435 | 43h) © 4.35 [5.46/5.49 oe 3 9) 96 | Bt | BOB 
428 | 4.34 $3) 439 | 43g 433 |5-47/5.50 9ag 94g | 27, | > Bue. 
4.38) 4 4.390 4.39 43304 5 48/5.51 3.49/5. Sg 94g 2b 30g: 
4.38 | 4.34 43g 4.33 | 485 4.36 [5.49/53 52 ieee 94g od | 27k) 08 
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Excuanae,—Ou Loudon—Telograipic Transfer, 4e. 2g, Bunk Bille, desraud, 42, 234, Bauk Bills, 4 mouths’ sight, 4s, 330. Firet-Clase 
Credits to Banks, 4 months’ sight, 42, 324.; 6 months’ sight, 4s, 4d, Documentary Bills, 4 months’ sight, 42, 3jd.; 6 months’ sight, 
4a, 440, On Paris—Ducumentary Bills, 4 mouths’ sight, 5.50 ; 6 months’ sight, 5.53, Ou New York—Documentary Bille, 4 months’ sight, 
94§. Oi Hongkong—Bank demand, 27% On Bombay—Telegraphic Transfere, Re, 303 ; Calcutta, Rv. 308. Ballion—Gold-Byr, Pekin, 
97.8 touch, $226}. Bar Silver, 111.15, Mexican Dollars, ¥;3 325. Cupper Cash, 1,420, Native Iuterest, mace 2. 











SHAKES. 


SHANoHAr, 28th September, 1888, 


Baxxs,—Hongkong & Shanghai Banking Corporation. —Cvsh shares have changed hands at 149 and 150 per cent. premium. 
Docs. —Hougkong & Whampoa Dock ahares have beeu sold at 354 per ceut, premium, for delivery ou 30th September. 
‘Mani Insurance, —North-Chinas have been sold at $285, aud Yanglecea at $90}, Straits are obtainable at $25, 


Free [xscraxce,—Honykongs a 





offering at $340 qesh, Chinas ha 





changed hands at $77 and $76, 
Shanghai Woterworks Co.—Old shares have be 





sold at £23}, and new shares at £18, with exchange 4/3. 




















































































































































1 Yosrios re hase Kerowt, — | Lasr Dviven, &e, | Cas Quorations, 
SHEATOES, Ne, | Value, . 
. i Mt Workin To Share- {When pa e 
| | Keverve, TV account. | holders, | ordue, Closing. 
\ = 
Banks, if 
Hongkong & Shanghai 1 60,000 | 3126 | $126 | $4.000,000; #20,441.36 20Sune 88) 414 27 Aug.s8) 150% prom, 
Now Oriental Bank Cor; 4 Line £10 £10 '£118,002.7.2) esses (31 Mar, 87] *3% 16 duly 8) £11 
Shipping. { 
Shangbai ‘ng ont C J} 1,000 | sou | a0 | | x2,499.001a1 Dve.s7} 42 hhosutyss| 39s 
Jndo-China Sten Nx | 491589 | £10 | S10 | £30,(00,0.0  £1,922.8.931 bee. 87] 5% a duly sy] 32 
Shanghai SI 150 | $1,000 | $1,000 /30 June 89 *6% |.0July 88} $300 nominal, 
2 Shipp 7,662 £20 | ‘£13 |¢33,485.9.10 6l31 Deo. 87/  t 6 |a June 87] £10 
250 | Bluv | B1u0 |¥20,0 0.00, 31 Dec. 87; 5% | 6 July 88| ‘F135 
440 | aso | 200) 27,700) ‘30 Juneds! % | 9July ss} x20 
vio | io | a tuu 32,900) 31 Dee. 87) % [id dun, 28) $75 
Shanghai Gas ( 2.00 | z10v| 2100 | 367,000 #3,261.47|s1 Dee. 67 s, | QJuly ss] 195 
Com ju sO | aloo | atow | 248,612.91, — 9170.03/31 Dee. 87) 5a % | 7July 88} 160 
24,000 | $83.33 | $2 | 00,000.00) $245,240. 04]30 Ay. 97) 20%, |4Sept. 89] $69 
4.909: £5 260,000.00 ¥226,193.78 31 Deo. 87] 525,46 [26 Ap, e8) 3285, 
10,000 | $25 | $675,0L0.00 3871,597.16|s0Junes7] $26. % | 3 Nov. 87] §90 
8,000 £25 | /4175.91431 “a $8} 3905 
17500'| +1,000 | $200 | $2 “38 ss} $180 
10,000 | $250} $60 | guy 410% 28) $95 
30,000 | giuo | — $20 | go, 5% 88] §2 
\ 
wo | 2:50 360 1 £9.60 % 
ane C 7 + we 
.-| 20,000 | gi00 | $20 ‘ +5 
| 29,176 | $100 | $0 (31 Dee. 87] tw 
2.807 | aiov | aivo | 497,589.75, ¥711.97/31 Dee. 87 5 Pt Aug. 88) 5102 
2100; 350 | 450 | 43,459.46 $1844.31/31 Ovt.87| 34% [28 Mayn8! x23 
avo! 3100} s1u0) — $12,000] ¥2,291.65).1 bee. 87] #5 | MKev. $8 3824 
Hongkong snd Kewl on Whar i 
wd Gudomn Co, Limite, | 17,000} giov | $160 | $1,224.97'31 Dee. 87) 4.4% | 8 Mar. 88! $165 
Mining. i 
5,000 $50 $50 (TE3,543 63.31 Deo. 87 Non $10 
2,000 3100 4100 . $15,979.95 31 Deo. 87 U6 | Sl Aug.88, F160 
Shenghai Cargo Bont ¢ | 3,000 3200} 3200 | 310,300.63! J31 Dee. 87) * 2% | GAvg. 88) F162 
eo By i0ue | sivo | 3100 ‘31 Dee. 87| 43% |22Feb.s8| 155 
6,000! £205 £20 131 Deo. 87) $5 % | 16 Apl.86! £285 
1,200 | £20 £10: F + 5% |AGAplss £18 
sow | 950, 550 i31 Dee. 87) None. | 16 
Co-op! 6,000 350 350) 28 Feb, $8) ‘$24 | 1 May 88, F927 
Japan Brewery Cv., Ld, 667 | $100 gio ‘31 Dee. 87) B $122 
LOANS, Anmunt of Lem, value) Hate of be | when Payal | Closing. 
Shorghai dunn D elentures= laene 186] 60,000.00 00 7% Dec, & June. | 101 (0) 
Ix 188; 2 45,000.00 00 7% Do, F105 wom. 
Di 1885] ¥_30,000.(0 100 if Do, F105 
Merchant’ SN, Ce, Del antures £ 000 100 1% Quarterly £1055 
Cbinene ty, Gove + Lim 1884 1] $1,394,700.14 BuO 8% 80th June, | $515 (0) 
Do, do, 184 C]_$1,594,700.14 y 500 st 15th Uct. | $515 (a) 
Do. do. 1886 EIS. ¥ "767,260.00 35,450. 250 1% Mar. & Sept. | 3285 (a) 








* Forhall-year. | For quaiter year, ¢ For year, ¢ A deficit. § Reserve for equalization of dividends, (a) Exclusive of accrued interest, 


Reproduced with permission of the copyright owner. Further reproduction prohibited without permission. 


